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Coming in each issue 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS—Absorbing feature articles by top-flight journalists, 

written specially for teen-agers. A bill before Congress. Latest economic 

trends. Key contests in the fall elections. Whatever the topic, students 
et all the facts . .. meet the people . . . learn not only what is happening 
ut why. (See sample copy pages 12 to 13.) 


WORLD AFFAIRS—Rebellion erupts in Indonesia. A new Middle-East 
crisis brews . . . Wherever in the world the key news is breaking, 
students go there with Senior Scuo.astic. They follow the action in 
dramatic photos. They get facts from the stories behind the headlines 
.. . learn how geography and history are shaping the news of today 
and tomorrow. (Pages 8 to 10.) 


NEWS . . . fast-reading, impartial coverage of the week’s significant 
events, And meaning: What's Behind It gives pertinent background, 
points up issues and long-range trends. (Pages 14 to 16.) 


PEOPLE—Men and women in the news, others behind the scenes—a con- 
tinuing human story through the year. Two features, “Newsmaker of 
the Week” and “World Personality,” spotlight key figures in U. S. and 
world affairs. 


FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK — Pro and con discussion of important 
issues—for debates, student forums or current affairs projects. Through- 
out, Senrorn ScHOLAsTIC encourages a spirit of creative controversy— 
building habits of thoughtful discussion. (Pages 6 to 7.) 


GUIDANCE AND RECREATION—by specialists in each field. “Boy dates 
Girl,” careers, sports, hobbies. New Feature: “Ideas to Live by’—key 
ideas that have guided men’s lives through the ages. 


TESTING PROGRAM-—ready to use, quick to score. Includes—(1) weekly 
test page based on the issue’s contents, plus a quick quiz on the news; 
(2) two 40-minute review tests each semester, covering the material 
studied to date. 








Weekly 
SCIENCE 
FEATURES 


@ SCIENCE IN THE NEWS — 
From atoms to automation, 
from zoology to zymosis . . . 
the fascinating new world of 
science and what it means. 
Specially researched and 
written each week by ex- 
perts. (Page 17.) 


@ BREAKTHROUGHS IN SCI- 
ENCE—Dramatic story of sci- 
entific “breakthroughs” — 
from earliest history to the 
present — and how they 
shaped our world. First, man 
discovered the plow; there 
followed a revolution in 
agriculture. The wheel: new 
transportation and machines. 
Steam and internal combus- 
tion engines: the Industrial 
Revolution. In our time, 
atomic power (for war or 
peace) .. . and first explora- 
tions of space. An authorita- 
tive, fall-year series—lucidly 
illustrated—showing the im- 
pact of science on history. 
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1958-59 


the meaning 





FREE! 


2 Big Gupplemente S 
for Every Ytudent! 


U.S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL—Your Key to Under- 
standing the News. Big 1958 edition—50 colorful pages— 
sent free to every student subscriber. Here’s the famous 
current affairs ANNUAL they'll use all year, for maps and 
reference data, for backgrounds and summaries . . . a con- 
tinuing study aid that adds meaning and perspective to the 
news. Extra—This year’s ANNUAL includes a special sec- 
tion on og OG latest advances, explaining their 
impact on human affairs. Handsomely illustrated with maps, 
charts, photos, carteons. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


1958 Highlights: Our Changing World 

U. S. Government: The Three Branches; Checks and Balances; Federal, 
State and Local Government 

Units on: Asia, Europe, Africa, Latin America, Middle East 

Twen Fateful Years: 1936-1958 

United Nations 

Pacts Around the World 

World Population and Resources 

Comparative Governments and Economic Systems 

international Trade 

Maps: 10 pages, in color 


AMERICA VOTES — Special illustrated supplement on the 
1958 elections . . . for Congress, the governorships and local 
offices. Here are all the latest facts, colorful charts and 
election maps, an Election Scoreboard to show party line- 
ups in Congress. Also the history of our American electoral 
system and how it works . . . non-partisan discussion of the 
1958 congalan ieee, designed for classroom use. An in- 
valuable teaching aid for your classes next fall, America 
Votes comes free to every student subscriber, with the Oct. 
17 Senior SCHOLASTIC. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


CONGRESS AT WORK (February)—Expanded feature section 
on the new Congress—following up Votes. Current 
members of Congress, how the party system works, com- 
mittees, lobbies. ... drafting and passage: of legislation. 


YOUR CAREER (February) — Latest information on: career 
opportunities . . . how to choose a job and land it . . . prepar- 
ing for a career. Contents will include vocational aptitude 
tests, free career pamphlets, scholarships, girls’ careers. 





Llenior Lcholastic 
Teaching Aide 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER—your Teacher Edition of 

Senior ScHovastic. The week’s news in 

education, new equipment and methods, weekly 

TV and radio guide. Teaching outline 

each week includes full lesson plans, discussion 

topics and quizzes. The teacher section is printed 

on quality paper, averages 16 pages 

each issue (plus free student edition). ag hee = 
ee ae 1958-59 WORLD NEWS MAP — Full-color, 
extra-large wall map (34” x 44”) ... express- 
ly designed to use with SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. 
Map is color-keyed to show at a glance the 
world’s major political alignments . . . fea- 
tures news panels at strategic points noting 
important recent events. To ensure timeli- 
ness, the map will be printed late in August. 
Free with 10 or more copies. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS WORKBOOK—Revised 
this year . . . our 52-page guide to social studies 
skills. Offered as a special service to subscribers, 
at production cost. Contents include: How 

to Study, How to Read Maps, Charts and Graphs, 
How to Use the Library. Available to 

subscribers only, at 10¢ each, in quantity up to 
the number of semester subscriptions—or twice 
the number of school-year subscriptions. 


STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT KEYS — beautifully gold-finished, de- 
signed as awards for outstanding students. Two keys sent free on 
request with 10 or more copies. 


When you've finished with this copy of Senior Scholastic, won’t you pass it along 
to an interested teacher? Use the routing form printed on front cover. 





RESERVE YOUR COPIES WITH A TENTATIVE ORDER NOW 


Fill out the attached card, estimating the number SENIOR SCHOLASTIC published weekly during 
of students you'll have next fall. You may revise —_ the school year (30 issues). Subscription: 65¢ a 
a “tentative order” any time up to three weeks = student per semester, $1.30 per school year. 


after delivery of your first copies. You'll be billed 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


only after your order is final. 








All-round Family of Classroom Magazines 
Social Studies and English, Grades 4 through 12 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


EXPLORER grade 4. Stories and news, 
short articles, discussions and games. . . to 
help children explore their widening world. 
Especially for 4th graders, suitable for 
many 3rd and Sth grade groups. Colorfully 
illustrated. 

NEWSTIME grade 5. Lively classroom 
materials in reading, language arts, social 
studies, science. Contents and reading level 
varied to suit wide differences in skill. For 
Sth graders—also appropriate for many 4th 
and 6th grade groups. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 6, 7, 8. 
English and social studies—a variety of 
features, including news, geography, Ameri- 
can history, science . . . reading and lan- 
guage skills. 

WORLD WEEK grades 8, 9, 10. World and 
national affairs—especially designed for the 
er ag high school student. Features a 
weekly study unit on a country or current 


problem. Also news, citizenship, American 
issues, science in the news. 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 10, 11, 12. 
Current affiairs—latest news, and studies-in- 
depth to spark discussion and critical think- 
a Major articles on world and national 
affairs, forum topic, social and economic 
trends, civics, government, historical back- 
grounds. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH grades 9, 10, 11, 
12. Language arts and reading—in a fresh, 
easy-to-use format. Features weekly work- 
book unit on grammar, spelling, punctua- 
tion, usage . . . self-grading tests in reading 
speed and comprehension. 

LITERARY CAVALCADE grades 10, 11, 
12. Modern literature selected for high 
school students . . . illustrated by leading 
American artists. Stories, recent plays and 
TV scripts, poetry studies, reviews. Also a 
department on student writing. Monthly. 





Or. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of 
Scholastic Magazines, Chairman e Dr. Jay Davis 
Conner, Associate Superintendent, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Instruction, California State Dept. of 
Education « Mr. Eric N. Dennard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Waco, Texas « Dr. John H. 
Fischer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Baltimore Public Schools, Maryland « Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. « Right Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C. « Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, Under Secretary of U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare « Dr. Galen Jones, Di- 
rector, Council for Advancement of Secondary 
Education, Washington, D. C. e Dr. Lioyd S. 
Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Ill. e Dr. E. B. Norton, 
President, State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama « Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, General Supt. 
of Schools, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Student’s Copy 


Co-Existence in Art .. 
Can It Work in Politics? 


(See pages 6-7) 


Photes from New York Herald Tribune 





Stop dreaming ... enter the 1958 c, | N G tee e 


>85,.000 
TEEN-AGE 


DRESSMAKING 


CONTEST .# 


ay 2 You may win even if you’ve never sewed before! 


It’s @ fact! You can win big cash 
prizes ... maybe a trip to New York 
City ... while you're learning to sew. 

Just enroll in a SINGER Teen-Age 
Dressmaking Course. You'll receive 
eight 2%4-hour lessons this summer 
... for only $10, You have fun, win 
lots of friends... while you learn the 
modern, easy way to sew. 


And, the dress you make under the 
supervision of SINGER Sewing experts 
may win one—or more—valuable 
prizes. It’s as easy as that! 

But don’t just daydream about 
winning ... get down to your SINGER 
SEWING CENTER and enroll between 
May 19 and August 9. Classes fill up 
fast. So sign up before it’s too late. 


Complete rules and entry blanks at all 
G° SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States (including Alaska & Hawaii) and Canada 
Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
4 é *A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Fat 
¥ N 
Ay 
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SENIOR PRIZES (girls 14-17) 


$1000 
Grand Prize 
(cash award or scholarship fund) 


$600 
to each of the 3 National Winners 
(cash award or scholarship fund) 


JUNIOR PRIZES (girls 10-13) 


$500 
Grand Prize 
(cash award or scholarship fund) 


$300 
to each of the 3 National Winners 
(cash award or scholarship fund) 


PLUS: 3-day trip to New Y ork City—for 
the 4 national! winners in both Senior and 
Junior Divisions . . . and their mothers! 


SINGER* Slant-Needle Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger to the 70 Regional 
First Prize Winners in both divisions. 


FEATHERWEIGHT* Portables with Auto- 
matic Zigzagger to the 70 Regional Sec- 
ond Prize Winners in both divisions. 


Fitted Sewing Cases to over 3250 
Local Prize Winners in both divisions, 


PLUS: $300 one-year scholarships for 
35 Regional Winners in the Sr. Div. who 
enter, or are attending an accredited 
college to major in home economics! 


Note: A person who is or ever has been engaged in the manufacture, sale, service, or 
advertising of sewing machines (or any member of her immediate family) is not eligible. 








ADVICE ON 
SKIN BLEMISHES 
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CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


KATHLEEN SUNGAIL, Sophomore, Walton High School, New York City 


Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 
Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 
G. Herbert McCracken, Senior Vice-President 
John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 

man of the Editorial Board 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 
Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Erie Berger, Editor, Senior Scholastic; Associate 
Editor: Roy Hemming (Forum Topic, News); As- 
sistant Editors: David Feldman (Foreign Affairs), 
Peter Van Avery (National Affairs), Irving de W. 
Talmadge (Scholastic Magazines accredited U.N. 
correspondent), Herman Masin (Sports), Philip T. 
Hartung (Movies), Dick Kleinert (TV-Radio), Art 
Stone (Records); Mary Jane Dunton (Art Direc- 
tor), Charles Hurley (Art Editor); Sarah McC. 
Gorman (Production Editor); Lavinia Dobler 
(Librarian), Lucy Evankow (Library Research), 
Howard L. Hurwitz (Teacher Edition). 


Don Layman, Vice-President, Advertising * Ken 
Hall, Assistant Advertising Director © Arthur 
Neiman, Eastern Advertising Manager * M. R. 
Tennerstedt, Western Advertising Manager * 
Agnes Laurino, Treasurer and Business Manager * 
C. Elwood Drake, Associate Director of Field Ser- 
vice * John P. Spaulding, Direct Mail Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1958 

Miss Betty Barton, General Secondary Supervisor 
of Social Studies, School District of South 
Orange-Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Miss Elsie Beck, Director of Social Studies, De- 
troit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Edward Bohnhoff, Head of Social Studies De- 
partment, Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Douglas V. Cary, Head of Social Studies De- 
partment, North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Miss Frances L. O’Harra, Head of Social Studies 
Department, Central Senior High School, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Meet popular Kathleen Sungail and 
some of her friends. Kathleen is an 
outstanding personality in her school 
and a good scholar. She’s athletic . . . 
loves basketball and swimming. 
Kathleen has a summer job and earns 

, f her own spending money. When you’re 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published sqm 447 ie " on the go like Kathleen, don’t let 


weekly during the school year Sept. pimples stand in your way... 
through May inclusive except during school holli- ‘ j 
days ~~ — ————- mail parvitooes 4 Read what Kathleen did: “Just when I was beginning to enjoy parties, 
authorized at yton, O. Coritents copyright, . r " ‘ : . Paegonie 
by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. Indexed in Readers’ pimples appeared and made me feel unattractive. My mother noticed I was trying 
Guide to Periodical Literature. Member, Audit Bureau many things and she suggested Clearasil. It was > 
of Crevietions. ye PRICES a ¢ ; wonderful the way Clearasil worked and made S 
schoo! year each, cents a semester egch. ingte . mae £ . ” 
subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a p> new year. such a difference in my life. 
Single copy, 10 cents, except special issues so 
designated, which are 20 cents each. Available on 
microfilm through University Microfilms, Inc., Ann i “oe oe te 
Arbor, Mich. : 3 , & 
Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. Milli r ’, leh od 

n opie ) Tr eee 
General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- illions of young people have prov 


LASTIC, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 
“STARVES’ PIMPLES 


“ar ° 

What's in This Issue Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! 
Letters to the Editor _ CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 
Forum Topic of the Week | and a more appealing personality. 


“= i — 9 “ . , 
Bae enag tien enn Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 


Colnidhitaed’ te Cenabielk Water ..”.< x. | tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
Creative Americans—22 | action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
Wilbur and Orville Wright— pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, 


They Gave Us Tomorrow os | helps remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. be the next CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
National Affairs Article 


Our Neteral Resources— Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Slumbering Giants in the Earth______ over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were Dept. BP, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
Understanding the News hides cleared up or definitely improved while White Plains, N.Y. 
SE SDT using CLEARASIL (Lotion or Tube). In SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
Spelling Bee, by Laurene Chambers Chinn __ Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion Potton of CLEARASIL send name, address 
; > 9 and 15¢ to Box 260-EJ (for Tube) or 
What Do You Know? —____. __ — in handy squeeze bottle only $1.25 a 


1791 Longfellow Ave., Bronx 60,N.Y, 





You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 











‘ Box 260-EK (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc 
Boy dates Girl — — (nofed.tax). Money- New York 46, N. Y. Expires 6/15/58. 


Following the Films : back guarantee. At Guorentecd by “\— | 1g scot 
. of, Cumanneed Be argest-Selling Pimple Medication 
Sports = 5 thee kaa all drug counters. = eo oe in America (including Canada) 
Crossword Puzzle ___ 














As Others See Us 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing in reference to the 
Forum Topic, “U.S. High Schools. . . 
In the Eyes of Foreign Students” [see 
Feb. 28 issue]. I think the foreig.. stu- 
dents judged all American schools only 
by the one or two schools they visited 
during their stay in the United States. 
All schools are not alike. Some U.S. 
students may abuse their privileges, but 
these students are in a minority. 

Cleo Sedillo 
West Las Vegas Town HS. 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Dear Editor: 

I resent very much the statements of 
the foreign students who found fault 
with U.S. schools. If they think U.S. 
education needs so much improvement, 
why did they choose the U.S. to further 
their education? They said our class 
work was too easy, and that we have 
little or no respect for our teachers. 
This is not true. 

Audrey Koster 
Bergenfield Senior H.S. 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 


As We See Ourselves 


Dear Editor: 

American high school students have 
too much freedom. We are allowed to 
choose many of the subjects we take 
(usually the easiest we can find), and 
we can quit schoool at an early age. 
Our educational problem is partly the 
fault of parents. Most parents don’t en- 
courage their children to study hard. 

The Federal and state governments 
also must share the blame. Students 
shouldn't be allowed to quit school at 
such early ages. I also believe the Feder- 
al Government should spend less money 
on Earth satellites and more on scholar- 
ships. For if a student knows he has no 
chance to go to college, he will often 
let his studies lag. 

Grady Anderson 
Ramapo District No, 2 
Spring Valley, New York 


Dear Editor: 

I have traveled in various countries 
and have seen different educational 
systems at work. My conclusion is that 
the U.S. educational system is theo- 
retically sound. 

The trouble lies in the individual 
American student. He often does not 
realize the great advantages he has: the 
opportunity to speak and think freely, 
to learn as much or more than his 
neighbor, and to progress socially as 
well as mentally. I feel we American 
students owe it to our country to learn 
as much as possible. 

Diana Daggett 
Whitewater, Mississippi 


Dear Editor: 

Before we plunge headlong into a 
crash program of science and technical 
subjects, let us consider a few things. 
Why does the Soviet government en- 
courage the study of science and mathe- 
matics? Isn’t it because those subjects 
leave little room for self-expression? 

In U.S. social studies and liberal arts 
courses, the student is encouraged to 
form his own conclusions and opinions. 
It seems to me that we are building 
thinking men, while Russia is develop- 
ing an army of human Univacs. It 
wouldn’t hurt U.S. education to replace 
courses in typing, home economics, 
shop, etc., with extra courses in science 
and mathematics. But courses in social 
studies, history, languages, and litera- 
ture should not be cut back. 

Mary Lally 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


(How about it, readers? If anyone 
has any thoughts or afterthoughts on 
U.S. education or any other subject, 
we'd like to hear from you. We'll print 
the best letters. Mail yours, along with 
your name and school, to: Letters to the 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y.—Editors.) 


Combating Juvenile Delinquency 


Dear Editor: 

Some people have proposed that dis- 
interested students be allowed to quit 
school after the eighth grade. I disagree. 
These students would have nothing to 


occupy their time if they quit. The law 
prohibits them from working until they 
reach the age of 16. Idleness would lead 
to delinquency. Increased delinquency, 
in my opinion, would be more of a 
problem than overcrowded schools. 

Lois Ann Kress 

St. Joseph Academy 

Dubuque, Iowa 


Dear Editor: 


If U.S. students were permitted to 
drop out of school after the eighth 
grade, the U.S. would soon become a 
nation of illiterates. An eighth grade 
student is not mature enough to realize 
what a good education means. Later in 
life, he will be thankful that the law 
made him stay in school. 

. Phyllis Wright 
Clift High School 
Opelika, Alabama 


Junior Drivers 


Dear Editor: 

In New York State, if you are under 
18, you cen get a junior operator's 
license. This allows you to drive only 
during daylight hours. You can drive 
after dark only if you have a licensed 
senior operator in the car with you. 

Shouldn’t a boy with a junior opera- 
tor’s license be allowed by the law to 
drive on that one important night of his 
life—the Senior Prom? Many of the 
seniors in our high school are under 18. 
Many parents do not approve of letting 
their sons have the car at night—even if 
he has a senior operator with him. 
Moreover, most of the licensed senior 
operators in the 12th grade have their 
own cars. Thus they are not available 
to go along with you. 

Dennis Mooney 
St. Joseph's Collegiate Institute 
Buffalo, New York 


U.N. and the Soviet Union 


Dear Editor: 

I believe the Soviet Union does not 
have the right to belong to an inter- 
national organization which is working 
to obtain world peace. The Soviet gov 
ernment has a long history of lies 
broken promises, and trouble-making 
If the Soviet Union were expelled from 





the United Nations, the U. N. could ac- 
complish more, and get its job done 
much faster. 

Frenk Green 

Mt. Olive Community H. S. 

Mt. Olive, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

In regard to recent letters asking that 
the Reds be expelled from the U.N., I 
would like to quote Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., head of the U. S. delegation to the 
U. N. He once said: “I have heard the 
question, “Why should the biggest ar- 
sonist in town be a member of the fire 
department?’ Well, when you think 
about it, it is better to have him where 
you can keep an eye on him than to 
have him running around town setting 
fires.” 

John Leddy, Jr. ‘ 
Falmouth High School 
Falmouth, Maine 


Orchids 
Dear Editor: 

Senior Scholastic is the best maga- 
zine for high school students. It keeps 
us up to date on national affairs and 
science. It also offers entertainment 
features: a crossword puzzle, jokes, and 
“Boy dates Girl.” Your magazine meets 
my qualifications by being a truly won- 
derful and educational magazine for 
high school students. 

Pauline Dropeske 
Marysville High School 
Marysville, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

I read Senior Scholastic each week 
with great interest. Your Forum Topics 
and feature articles are great! They help 
me to understand the world situation. 
Keep up the good work! 

Milo Lodoen 
Bottineau High School 
Bottineau, North Dakota 


Semper Fidelis 


Dear Editor: 

In the March 14 special issue [on 
“Our Nation’s Government”] I believe 
you made an error which I believe was 
accidental, Most people think the United 
States Marine Corps is under the con- 
trél of the Navy, which it is only dur- 
ing time of war. The U. S. M. C. has its 
own commanding officer and its own 
rules and regulations which are based 
on Navy rules and regulations. 

In the chart on page 31, under the 
Military Departments you have all the 
organizations except the U. S. M. C. I 
believe you should have had the U. S. 
M. C. as a branch of the Navy or as a 
separate military organization. 

As you can guess I am very fond of 
the Corps. 

William Friedlander 
New York, N. Y. 











(We too are fond of the Corps. How- 
ever, the chart to which William refers 
is based upon the Department of De- 
fense organization chart published on 
page 580 of the United States Govern- 
ment Organization Manual 1957-58. 
Furthermore, the article itself—“The 


Armed Forces: Shield of Our Repub- 
lic’—was checked for accuracy by the 
Department of Defense at the Penta- 
gon. The Department of Defense sub- 
mitted copies of the article to all 


5 


branches of the Armed Forces, includ- 
ing the Marine Corps. Indeed, the orig- 
inal draft of the article was amended to 
include several suggestions made by 
General R. McC. Pate, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. 

Many thanks to William for his 
letter coming to the defense of the 
Marines. The Marines have written 
many glorious chapters in our history. 
Every effort should be made to give 
them the honor that is theirs.—Editors) 





The germanium crystal as it slowly emerges from the crucible. 


“Boot Camp” for germanium atoms 


Many of the transistors used by the 
Bell System contain a wafer of pure 
germanium. This rare metal is not by 
nature pure. Even after it has been 
refined, and the impurities removed. 
it is still polycrystalline—all mixed 
up. The germanium must be made 
into a single crystal to have the elec- 
trical properties a transistor needs. 


The way to do this is to break the 
metal down into separate atoms, and 
then recombine them to form a single 
crystal. The process might be com- 
pared to turning a mob of raw re- 
cruits into a platoon of Marines at 
Boot Camp. When they fall into 


A finished crystal. 


orderly ranks and columns, they be- 
come a unit and behave as one man. 


The germanium is broken down by 
heat in a tiny crucible. Then a 
“seed” of single-crystal germanium 
is dipped, spinning slowly, into the 
molten metal. Individual atoms align 
themselyes on the atoms of the seed 
and become attached. Slowly the seed 
is withdrawn from the crucible, and 
as this happens more and more atoms 
join the formation. When the crystal 
is complete and ready to be sliced in- 
to wafers, it is about three inches long 
and resembles a surveyor’s plumb. 


The first single-crystal germanium 
was made at Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, where the transistor was in- 
vented. Discoveries and develop- 
ments such as these help the Bell 
System to keep improving the tele- 
phone service that you and your 
family enjoy every day. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Forum Topic 
of the Week 


: O-EXISTENCE 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


Three weeks ago, our Forum Topic presented the views of 
student delegates to the 1958 New York Herald Tribune Forum 
tor High Schools onthe controversial issue: How do national 
and racial differences affect the world today? The students 
probed the nature of the differences which divide nations and 
races, and which even divide peoples within nations and races. 

One important question remained, however. Despite these 
differences, is there room for the survival of opposites? 

In-our final Forum Topic featuring the foreign students, the 
delegates have attempted to answer this question. We feel they 
are in a unique’ position to do so—for they come from 34 differ- 
ent countries from all over the world, and have been living to- 
gether for three months while attending U.S. high schools. 

Springboard for our discussion was a question asked by the 
British delegate, John Torode, shortly after the 1958 Forum 
group arrived in the U. S. John was staying in the same com- 
munity with the delegates from South Africa and Jordan, and 
he asked: “Is it good, or bad, that I can be friends with people 
whose ideas I consider so wrong as to be almost immoral?” 

Here are the delegates’ answers. Moderator for the discussion 
was Mrs. Helen Waller, director of the Herald Tribune Forum. 


Our Front Cover: The camera catches three Forum delegates 
performing dances of their countries: Saroj Chavanaviraj of 
Thailand, Yukiko Yoshimura of Japan, and Minoo Taavon of Iran. 


N.Y. Herald Tribune photo 


Co-existénce at work—Nguyen Thieu Nga, delegate from Viet Nam. 
Sangmie Choi from (South) Korea, and Yukiko Yoshimura from Japan. 


Patrocinio Pagaduan (Philippines): 
Before I came to America, my world 
was small and limited. I believed a lot 
of things were bad just because people 
had told me they were. I always be- 
lieved that anyone who was not of my 
religion would burn in hell after he 
dies, that all Jews were misers, and 
that all Communists were savages. I 
couldn’t see why anyone could believe 
in something I considered wrong. 

I have changed a lot of my ideas 
since then, I realize that it takes more 
than one kind to make a world. 

In the Philippines, polygamy and di- 
vorce are considered both immoral and 
illegal. I met people here who come 
from countries in which these are ac- 
cepted, and I found out that they could 
still be my friends. 

For two weeks I attended the same 
school with Trivo from Yugoslavia. 
Having had this chance to know a Com- 
munist, I realized that I can like him 
as a person. We have violent discus- 
sions and never agree, but we can still 
be friends. 

I think the real answer is whether an- 
other’s ideas are an immediate threat 
to your own safety. If they are, then 
friendship is impossible. 


Father Killed by Reds 


Nguyen Thieu Nga (Viet Nam): 
Patsy is right. When some one threat- 
ens you, kills you—you hate! I hate 
Communists. My family lived in Hanoi 
in the north of Viet Nam. The Com- 
munists invited my father to many 
meetings. One night they asked him to 
join them. He refused. So they killed 
him. They did not tell my mother. They 
told her to stay in the north with us 
four children to wait for him. She is 
still there. I escaped and now live alone 
in Saigon with my aunt and uncle. I 
can't be calm and reasonable when | 
think what the Communists have done 
to my family and to my country. 

Gerd Greif (Germany): I consider a 
person’s ideas wrong and immoral if 
they limit his neighbors’ freedom. As 
long as a person respects others’ rights, 
I think his ideas are O.K., even if I 
don’t agree with them. However, if 
someone supports racial discrimination, 
for example, I can discuss it with him, I 
can be polite to him, but I could only 





... can it work? 


become his friend if he changed his 
opinion. 

Similarly, unless Russia changes its 
political aims, which I consider im- 
moral—using force to impose commu- 
nism on people who don’t want it—I 
think there cannot be friendly co-exis- 
tence. 

Ahmed Ahmed Attia (Egypt): But I 
think we have to admit that commu- 
nism has helped to change some ex- 
tremely feudal and corrupt societies 
and to raise their standard of living. 
Look at Russia, China, and Yugoslavia. 
They have changed much in a short 
time. 


Different World Conditions 


Trivo Indjich (Yugoslavia): Co-ex- 
istence—the survival of opposites—is 
the living pressure of our time. We 
must allow the existence of different 
types of government because we have 
quite different social and economic 
conditions all over the world. To under- 
stand other people we miust learn ob- 
jectively what their past was and what 
their present is. How can we under- 
stand each other if we learn wrong 
facts? For example, life in- Yugoslavia 
is quite different from the way it is 
sometimes described in America. 

People here who so often speak of 
communism usually don’t know what 
it is. ls it a book by Djilas [The New 
Class}? Or is it a million Yugoslav 
citizens in self-governing bodies—and 
every year increasing the national in- 
come 18 per cent? 

Bjorn Fridfinnson (Iceland): If there 
were only America and Russia in the 
world, each sure its way was perfect 
and each trying to force it on the other, 
co-existence would be hopeless. But 
there are two reasons for hope: 

1. There are many other countries in 
the world, and all of them are trying 
different ways to improve man’s life. 
Yet they haven’t changed the basic 
nature of man, In my country, we have 
a mixed system of private enterprise, 
state ownership, and cooperatives—and 
they all seem to get along well. We 
have Communists, who in my opinion 
have been a useful needle, forcing 
other parties to be less conservative. 
We have trade and cultural relations 
with the Communist bloc. It has not 


A round table discussion featuring 
student delegates to the 1958 New York 


Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. 


only improved our relations with them, 
it has stopped the growth of the Com- 
munist party in Iceland. 

2. My second reason for hope is that 
both America and Russia are changing. 
The existence of each stimulates the 
other to progress. 

Ahmed (Egypt): I think people here 
in America always associate commu- 
nism with terrorism and dictatorship. I 
think that if you blame communism in- 
stead of Russia for what happened in 
Hungary, then you also have to con- 
demn democracy for its long history of 
oppression of colonial péoples. 

My people were for years over- 
burdened with feudalism and colonial- 
ism. When we think of freedom, we 
think of economic freedom—the right 
for a farmer to farm his own land, to 
get an education and medical care, 
freedom from colonialism, freedom to 
exploit our own resources, freedom to 
have our own individual rights respect- 
ed and, above all, to shape our own 
destiny. 


Hunger vs. Freedom 


Arnlaug Leira (Norway): Commu- 
nism has given hope to millions of 
starving people—and it is useless to talk 
about abstract concepts of freedom for 
these people. Hungry people hope for 
food before they hope for freedom. ‘To 
prevent communism, it is far better to 
feed people than to lecture them on 
the rights of individuals. 

Angeliki Laiou (Greece): Most of us 


speak about abstract freedom because 
we are well fed and have a certain 
amount of education. 

Ahmed (Egypt): You must admit, 
John, that Nasser is doing more for 
Egyptians than the British colonialists. 


Colonialism Outdated? 


John Torode (United Kingdom): As 
far as Britain is concerned, colonialism 
is an outdated concept. There is a great 
difference between the British and the 
French attitudes. I think French policy 
in North Africa is a disgrace, 

Francoise Monier (France): You in 
Britain have fewer colonial problems 
than France today because you feel so 
superior to others. You stayed so aloof 
that it was easy to get out. We, on the 
other hand, went to other lands not 
only to govern, but to live. We shared 
the life of the people, mingling and 
intermarrying without race prejudice. 
The third most important man in the 
French government today is a Negro 
[Gaston Monnerville, president of the 
upper house of the French parliament]. 
Can you say as much? Can America? 
Can any other so-called “white” coun- 
try? Yet it is so natural in France that 
nobody even talks about it. Did you 
even know it before I told ‘you? 

John (U.K.): No. 

Francoise (France): In the long run, 
perhaps the cause of understanding 
among different races will have been 
better served by French humanism 

(Continued on page 25) 
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John Torode (Britain), Arnlaug Leira (Norway), Michael Karam (Jordan), and 
Francoise Monier (France) discuss co-existence at final meeting of Herald 
Tribune Forum. Student delegates from 30 other nations also participated. 





Cuba Island in Troubled | 


The Pearl of the Antilles is cracked by revolt which grows more bitter each day 


N the evening of February 23, 

two men sauntered into the lobby 
of the swank Lincoln Hotel in Havana, 
Cuba. While one guarded the door, 
the other pressed the muzzle of an 
automatic pistol against the back of a 
guest. The three men then walked to 
a waiting car and roared off. 

The victim of the kidnaping: Juan 
Manuel Fangio of Argentina, world’s 
auto-racing champion. The object: to 
keep Fangio from taking part in next 
day's Gran Premio auto race in Ha- 
vana—if possible, to prevent the race 
from being run altogether. 

The maneuver was partly successful. 
The race had to be held without 
Fangio, heavily favored to win. The 
following day Fangio was released un- 
harmed, amused by the _incjdent 
which drew world-wide headlines. 

Who were the kidnapers? They were 
Cuban rebels who used this novel de- 


IN POWER—Gen. Fulgencio Batista began as an army sergeant, 
strongarmed his way to presidency, now faces rebel uprising. 


vice to dramatize their struggle against 
the government of President Batista. 

Most of the rebel activities—unlike 
the kidnaping incident—have been vio- 
lent and deadly. They now are ap- 
proaching a climax that may determine 
the future course of the island’s rough- 
and-tumble politics. 


Two Key Figures 


Hardly a day passes without an 
explosion, a burning, or an attempt 
at assassination somewhere in Cuba. 
Bloody skirmishes between rebels and 
loyal government troops are routine. 
A year ago, a group of university stu- 
dents tried to kill President Batista 
himself in the presidential palace in 
Havana. Last September, 300 navy 
men mutinied in the sugar port of Cien- 
fuegos. Both uprisings were crushed 
with a heavy loss of life. 

To answer the growing rebel threat, 


Wide World phote 
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the government has taken drastic 
measures. Seven thousand new recruits 
have been called to the colors. Uni- 
versities are shut down. News is heavily 
censored. And it has been charged 
that prisoners are tortured and killed. 

The two key figures in this struggle 
for power have one thing in common: 
their determination to destroy each 
other! One is Fulgencio Batista, stocky, 
peasant-born soldier of 57 who is the 
president of Cuba. Able, energetic 
Batista has been accused of running 
the government like a dictatorship. The 
other man is Fidel Castro, 31, tall, 
bearded, and bespectacled. Castro is 
the son of a rich landowner, the holder 
of three university degrees, and a 
lawyer by profession. Strange as it may 
seem, this intellectual is the rebel 
chieftain, a man with a burning desire 
to oust Batista and an almost boyish 
love of firearms. 


Wide World photo 


SEEKING POWER—Fidel Castro, son of rich landowner, heads 
rebels, fights bloody hit-and-run war from mountain hideout. 





Castro’s career as a revolutionary 
began in 1953, when he led a raid 
on an army barracks in the hope of 
setting off a general revolt against 
Batista. His failure cost him two years 
in prison. After his release, Castro 
left Cuba and went to Mexico. There 
he began to plot a violent return. He 
gathered about him a group of fellow 
exiles and trained them in mountain 
warfare on isolated Mexican hillsides. 
In December of 1956, Castro and 81 
youthful rebels sailed for Cuba on a 
broken-down yacht to put their train- 
ing to the test. Just before reaching 
Cuba’s southeast shore, the rebels were 
spotted by a Cuban gunboat and 
shelled. When they landed, an army 
ambush nearly wiped them out. 


Tradition of Corruption 

The remnants of the band had to 
retreat into the wild Sierra Maestra 
mountains of Oriente Province, an al- 
most impregnable fortress from which 
they have operated ever since. There 
Castro has gathered new manpower 
and built up a tough, savage guerrilla 
force. It has proved more than a match 
for Batista’s much larger regular army. 
Fighting with small arms captured in 
hit-and-run attacks on army convoys, 
the determined rebels have successfully 
staved off defeat by troops equipped 
with tanks and artillery. 

Castro’s forces control only a small 
section of Oriente Province. But the 
rebel chieftain’s influence is _ felt 
throughout Cuba. 

What is Castro fighting for? What 
is at stake in this sunny isle only a 
hundred miles from the tip of Florida? 
For the answers, let us look briefly into 
Cuba’s history. 

The island was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1492, and remained under 
Spanish control for more than 400 
years. Like all of Spain's colonies, it 
was ruled for the benefit of the mother 
country. Cuba received poor treatment 
at the hands of the Spanish govern- 
ment. Within 50 years the native In- 
dians perished from disease and over- 
work, They were replaced by Negro 
slaves from Africa. The Spanish settlers 
were heavily taxed, their-affairs badly 
mismanaged, and their politics corrupt. 


Wide World map 


Cuba, 700-mile alligator, is about size of Pennsylvania, has 6,000,000 people. 
Rebels strike all over Cuba from headquarters in mountains of Oriente Province. 


Men sought office to enrich themselves 
from the public treasury. 

These were the political traditions 
Cubans inherited when they won their 
freedom from Spain just 60 years ago. 
Little wonder, then, that democracy 
has had such great difficulty in gain- 
ing a foothold on the island. 

There have been valiant attempts at 
good government. But nations, like in- 
dividuals, are creatures of habit. They 
find it hard to change. For example, 
a constitution very much like our own 
was adopted after Cuba won its inde- 
pendence. But its democratic guaran- 
tees have frequently been erased to 
suit ‘the men in power. Free and 
peaceful elections have often been 
held, bringing in capable leaders. But 
in many other elections, bullets, not 
ballots, have dictated the winners, and 
ruthless strongmen have come to power. 
Sometimes the people have been de- 
nied the right to vote at all. 


Sergeant to President 

The story of Fulgencio Batista’s rise 
to power fits perfectly into this crazy- 
quilt pattern. Born of poor parents. in 
the Province of Oriente (as was his 
arch enemy, Fidel Castro), Batista 
spent his youth doing hard manual 
labor. Military service provided the 
springboard which launched him on 
his hectic career as revolutionary, pres- 
ident, and president-maker. 

As an army sergeant, Batista led the 
famous “Sergeants’ Revolt” against the 
officers who overthrew the brutal dic- 
tator, Gerardo Machado, in 19383. 

In ‘the seven years that followed, 
Batista was the power “behind the 
throne” during a succession of weak 
presidents. He was biding his time, 
waiting for the right moment to be- 
come president himself. 


The opportunity came in 1940, when 
Batista—by then a colonel—had_ him- 
self elected to a four-year term. For- 
bidden by the Cuban constitution to 
succeed himself, he permitted a fair 
and democratic election in 1944, but 
his candidate was beaten, 

For the next eight years Cuba re- 
mained free under Presidents Ramon 
Grau San Martin (1944-48) and Carlos 
Prio Socarras (1948-52). In 1952 Ba- 
tista—now a general—decided to run 
for the presidehcy again. Three months 
before the election he staged a revolt, 
and took over the government. He was 
“legally” elected president in 1954. 

Batista’s supporters claim that he 
has accomplished much good during 
his six-year rule. They say he virtually 
wiped out the gangsterism which 
flourished under his corrupt and in- 
efficient predecessors. He has improved 
education in Cuba, spent large sums on 
public works, developed new industries, 
and encouraged American private in- 
vestment. Batista is opposed to com- 
munism, and has maintained close ties 
with the United States. Cuba is a 
respected member of the United Na- 
tions. 

Batista’s enemies charge that he has 
destroyed civil liberties, and treated 
his opponents mercilessly. They say his 
regime has been dishonest and graft- 


ridden. 


Growing Opposition 

Many observers report that opposi- 
tion to Batista is growing daily. Men 
and women in all walks of life—stu- 
dents, businessmen, professional peo- 
ple, laborers, farmers—are beginning to 
demand an end to the vicious circle 
of revolt, corruption, dictatorship, and 
again revolt. They say they want a real 
revolution—one that will bring honesty, 
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In the Land of Sugar 


An American tourist watches in 
fascination. Seated at a long table 
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decency, and stable, democratic gov- 
ernment to Cuba. 

This raises two big questions: One, 
do enough Cubans want this kind of 
change? Two, if Fidel Castro does 
succeed in ousting Batista, is it certain 
that Castro or any other new presftlent 
would be better than the old type of 
leader? Many Cubans have their doubts. 
They say the old system is too well 
entrenched to be changed very much. 
They point to the example of Carlos 
Prio Socarras. He, like Castro, started 
out as a brave university student fight- 
ing for sound government. When in 
power, he failed to provide it. 

Whether this view is right or wrong 
depends, of course, on the future. In 
the meantime, let us consider what 
Fidel Castro and his devoted young 
followers are fighting for. 


What Castro Wants 


Castro made his latest ideas known 
to an American newsman, Andrew St. 
George, who undertook a_ perilous 
journey through a tight curtain of 
Cuban army patrols to reach the rebels’ 
jungle hideout. 

According to St. George’s report, 
Castro’s first aim is to overthrow Ba- 
tista and his cabinet officers and place 
them on trial for their alleged mis- 
deeds. Next he would set up a tempo- 
rary government of leading citizens. 
Their job would be to pave the way 
for free national elections within twelve 
months. 

Castro also would free all political 
prisoners, end censorship, and restore 
the peoples’ constitutional rights. To 
solve the ancient problem of govern- 
ment corruption he would create a 
well-paid career civil service. Finally, 
the rebel leader would carry out land 
reforms, provide more jobs for Cuba’s 
unemployed, and wage all-out war 
against ignorance in rural areas. These 
far-reaching reforms, Castro charges, 
would never be put into effect by 
Batista or by his more “tame” oppo- 
nents. 


Rifles versus Tanks 

Castro has refused to compromise 
and has been steadily stepping up his 
forays. That is why he has called for 
a nationwide strike and threatened to 
burn Cuba’s entire sugar crop. Castro 
says he will declare “total war” this 
month in an effort to bring Batista to 
his knees. He has sworn Batista would 
be ousted by April 20. 

Will Castro and his devoted band 
of guerrillas succeed? Or will Batista’s 
modern army of tanks and artillery 
crush the rebels, now in their seven- 
teenth month of fighting in the wilds 
of Oriente? 

The coming weeks and months will 
tell the answer. 
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ISTORY has many stories about 
“tinkerers” who created devices 
that made life simpler or easier. Frank- 
lin and the lightning rod; Whitney and 
the cotton gin; Mergenthaler and the 
linotype; Edison and the electric light 
—all of these creative Americans and 
their inventions have been important. 

But perhaps none of them has had so 
much to do with the way man lives and 
thinks—and with the future which faces 
him today—as Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, who built the first successful 
powered airplane. 

Today we face an age of rockets and 
missiles, of exploration in outer space, 
and of a drastically compressed uni- 
verse in which happenings on the next 
planet soon-may be as important as 
those next door. It is well for us to re- 
call proudly that it was the vision and 
persistence of two American brothers 
that made man’s long dream of flight 
come true. 

Yet the Wrights were simple men. 
They had only a high-school education. 
They were mechanics, tinkerers—but 
inspired tinkerers! They opened a door 
to a world which is no longer so simple 
and uncomplicated as the one in which 
they lived. 


From Bikes to Gliders 


The brothers were born four years 
apart: Wilbur in Millville, Indiana, in 
1867; Orville in Dayton, Ohio, in 1871. 
Their father was a United Brethren 
preacher who was also mechanically in- 
clined. He invented a crude typewriter. 
Their mother was a college graduate 
arid an excellent mathematician. In her 
kitchen in Dayton the two youngest 
boys (they had two older brothers and 
a younger sister) performed their first 
cientific experiments. 

As young men they built their own 
printing press and published a neigh- 
borhood newspaper. But this was the 
day of the bicycle; a great many Ameri- 
cans of all ages owned and rode bicy- 
cles in the years just before the turn of 
the century. Orville and Wilbur Wright 
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They.Gave Us Tomorrow 


WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT 


began to make, sell, and repair bicycles 
in a shop in Dayton. 

In the meantime, however, they also 
had become interested in experiments 
with gliders, then being carried on in 
Germany by Otto Lilienthal. This in- 
genious man was one of the first to 
understand the principles of heavier- 
than-air flight. In a crude glider made 
of willow branches and waxed cloth, he 
used his arms and legs to control bat- 
like wings in flight. 


Sky Pioneers 


In 1896 Lilienthal fell -to his death 
during a flight. The Wright brothers 
determined to vindicate his faith in the 
theory of flight by carrying his prin- 
ciples to a successful conclusion. They 
were encouraged in this work by an- 


‘other American, Octave Chanute, who 


in 1896 began to make glider experi- 
ments over the Indiana sand dunes. He 
abandoned Lilienthal’s clumsy machine, 
however, and built an impressive glider. 

In the meantime the Dayton bicycle 
mechanics were progressing independ- 
ently. They began by writing to the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 
Another creative American, Joseph 
Henry, had been the institution’s first 
director, and had sworn to uphold its 
purpose for “the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men.” The 
Wrights, whose technical knowledge 
and training then were limited, learned 
much about aerodynamics from mate- 
rials provided by the Smithsonian. 

Applying this knowledge, they built 
their own glider in 1900. Although they 
flew it successfully at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., they were not satisfied. In 1901 
they built an improved model, which 
was praised by Chanute. But now they 
had begun to think about the most 
serious part of the problem: how to 
keep the airborne machine moving for- 
ward under power. 

Their minds turned to the gasoline 
engine, then a heavy, inefficient ma- 
chine. To lighten it, they cast their own 
engine from aluminum. In 1901 they 
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had built the first wind tunnel, to study 
air lift and the efficiency of wings. They 
had devised the curved surface wing, 
and developed their own propellers. 
Their careful study and long prepara- 
tion brought them to the threshold of 
the Air Age late in 1903, 

Kitty Hawk was a wasteland of sand 
on the Atlantic Coast. It had a strong, 
steady wind and no trees, and a hun- 
dred-foot rise known as Kill Devil Hill. 
What with sand storms, air pockets, 
and wind currents, the experiments that 
the Wrights had been carrying on with 
gliders were dangerous enough. With 
power to push the plane, they might 
easily have killed themselves. 

But they were bound to try, even 
though only a week earlier Professor 
Samuel P. Langley, then director of the 
Smithsonian, had attempted to fly a 
motor-driven plane and crashed in the 
Potomac. To prove the point which 
Chanute and Langley had failed to 
prove, the Wrights undertook thei 
flight that December day in 1903. 


The World Was Changed 


The first powered flight in history 
lasted only twelve seconds, covered only 
120 feet, and ended in an ignominious 
belly-flop. But it proved that men could 
fly, and the Wright brothers must be 
credited with this tremendous victory 
for mankind. With Wilbur starting the 
motor and launching the plane, and 
Orville riding the flimsy craft, shifting 
his weight as he lay on his stomach, 
the plane’ did fly. On its fourth try it 
flew 852 feet in 59 seconds, ahd the 
world was changed! 

Although it was not until 1906 that 
the Wrights received a patent for thei: 
“flying machine,” eventually they won 
their place in history. Their original 
biplane is now in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, where all Americans may see 
it. Wilbur died of typhoid fever in 
1912, Orville of a heart attack in 1948, 
but the work of the two tinkerers be- 
comes more marvelous every day. 

—LEONARD Panis 
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More than half present oil reserves, trapped in veins, cannot be tapped. Under- 
ground atom blast would squeeze trapped oil into pools, which could be drained. 


Our Natural 


Resources... 


Slumbering Giants 


in the LKarth 


RANGE of flat-topped mountains 

rises into the still desert air at 
Yucea Flat, Nevada. Last September, 
one of these sagebrush-speckled moun- 
tains nearly jumped out of its “skin.” 
It literally leaped six inches into the 
air! 

What caused a towering mountain 
to act like a jumping bean? An atomic 
hotfoot! A small atomic bomb was ex- 
ploded at the end of a shaft tunneled 
2,000 feet into the heart of the moun- 
tain. The, shock wave of the tremendous 
explosion was detected as far as Alaska, 
more than 2,500 miles away. 


Unleashing Our Resources 


The powerful nuclear blast served 
notice that U.S. scientists were readying 
atomic bombs to help unleash our 
natural resources—slumbering giants in 
the earth. This is how A-bombs cotld 
put these giants to work: 


> Scientists have sunk drills into the 
heart of the “atomic” mountain. They 
have discovered that the atomic explo- 
sion created an enormous “bubble” of 
vaporized rock about 110 feet in dia- 
meter. This “bubble” cooled within sec- 
onds and collapsed under the weight of 
rock crushed by the blast. 

If an -A-bomb were exploded inside 
a mountain of heat-retaining rock, sci- 
entists say, the melted rock “bubble” 
would stay searing hot for many years. 
Water piped through this hot rock 
would turn to steam. The steam could 
be used to spin turbines, and manufac- 
ture electric power. Such a power source 
could prove valuable in the future, 
when U.S. reserves of oil and natural 
gas will run dry. 


> More than half the petroleum in an 
oil field cannot be tapped. Reason? 
Much of the petroleum is trapped in 
small veins and cracks. Suppose a small 
atomic bomb were exploded in the 
heart of the oil field. This atomic giant 
would tear open the veins and drain 
the oil into pools that could be tapped. 
Almost every drop of available oil could 
be pumped to the surface. Our oil re- 
serves would last twice as long. 


>» An underground atomic blast could 
be used to manufacture radioisotopes 
for industry, medicine, and research. A 
radioisotope is any element (such as 
gold, cobalt, or strontium) that has been 
made radioactive. At present, most ra- 
dioisotopes are manufactured inside 
nuclear reactors at the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s laboratories at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. Their supply is limited and their 
price is high. An underground atomic 
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blast, some scientists say, could manu- 
facture large amounts of radioisotopes 
cheaply. 


> Some scientists believe man-made 


gems could be manufactured inside 


“atomic” mountains. Diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, and emeralds are formed 
from common minerals that have been 
subjected to tremendous pressures and 
high temperatures deep within the 
Earth’s crust. If these same common 
minerals were exposed to an under- 
ground atomic blast, scientists say, the 
searing temperatures and enormous 
pressures would mold them into arti- 
ficial gems. 


Critical Race Against Time 


“Atomic” mountains may sound like 
the creation of a science-fiction writer. 
But scientific feats even more fantastic 
are on the drawing boards of the future. 

Today an army of scientists is 
racing to stretch our dwindling natural 
resources. The race is a critical one. 
The appetite of U.S. industry for more 
and more raw materials is insatiable. 
The U.S. has less than 9.5 per cent of 
the world’s population and only 8 per 
cent of its total land. area. But we con- 
sume half of all the raw materials 
mined each year throughout the free 
world, 

Raw materials are the lifeblood and 
sinews of our economy. Without them, 
our factories would grind to a halt. 
There would be no new automobiles, 
TV sets, washing machines, stoves, in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles—or even 
hairpins! The Soviet Union would surge 
far ahead of us in technological—and 
military—might. 

Could the U.S. and the free world 
ever run out of natural resources? Let’s 
take a look at the U.S. natural resource 
picture first. 


Our Growing Appetite 


Early Americans thought the U.S. 
was sitting on unlimited reserves of 
natural resources. Little thought was 
given, therefore, to thrifty use of these 
resources. Mining and refining methods 
were haphazard and highly wasteful. 
Only the highest grade ore veins were 
tapped. Few attempts were made to 
recover valuable metals from scrap 
piles. 

But as America’s industrial might 
has developed over the past 50 years, 
the U.S. is becoming a “have not” na- 
tion. We still have fantastic reserves of 
coal. But our reserves of oil and natural 
gas will some day run dry. 

Moreover, there are only two minerals 


Will America’s natural resources keep up with industry’s colossal appetite for raw materials? 





—magnesium and molybdenum—which 
are found in unlimited abundance in the 
U.S. Our reserves of all other minerals os 
will gradually run out in the years 
ahead. We already must import 23 per 
cent of our iron ore, 90 per cent of our 
manganese, almost all our tin, and one 
third of our copper, lead, and zinc. 
By 1975, the experts say, we will have 
to import from 25 to 100 per cent of 
26 vital minerals. 

Our demand for raw materials shows 
no signs of slackening. Our population 
now stands at about 174,000,000 people. Hole. 
By 1975 it will have surged to about 
220,000,000 people. Our Gross National 
Product (total goods and services pro- 
duced by the nation) recently hit a 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A-blast vaporized rock core, crushed 
400,000 additional tons of solid rock. 


U.S. IS FREE WORLD'S BIGGEST MATERIALS CONSUMER... 
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Joint Council on Economie Education 
How U.S. consumes more than rest of free world. Long ton, 2,240 pounds, is measure 
used in Britain. Short ton, 2,000 pounds, is the measure of weight used elsewhere. 


Understanding the News 


Khrushchev Now Supreme 


The boss of Russia’s Communist 
party, Nikita Khrushchev, took over 
the office of premier, too—thus be- 
coming undisputed dictator of the 
Soviet Union. « 

The short, squat Khrushchev re- 
placed Nikolai Bulganin (see photos 
below) as premier, top job in the 
Soviet government. The  white- 
goateed Bulganin, a marshal in the 
Red Army, made world-wide head- 
lines recently by his numerous let- 
ters to President Eisenhower and 
other Western leaders urging an 
East-West “summit conference.” 

Khrushchev, 64, now holds the 
same two positions which Russia’s 
late dictator, Josef Stalin, held at the 
time of his death in 1958. However, 
Stalin did not assume the premier- 
ship until 16 years after he became 
secretary (or top boss) of the Com- 
imunist party. Khrushchev became 
party secretary only five years ago. 
What's Behind It: “Beria (shot), 
Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, 
Zhukov (demoted), and now Nikolai 
Bulganin, the letter-writer whose 
pen has been taken away from him— 
they all lie strewn and trampled 
along the path of Nikita Khrush- 
chev's climb to the Soviet summit.” 
That was how one Washington 
correspondent, Roscoe Drummond, 
summed up the latest. dog-eat-dog 
news from Russia. 

Khrushchev, a former peasant boy, 


CBS 
IN—Communist party boss and now the 
new Soviet premier, Nikita Khrushchev. 


began his rise through the ranks as a 
Communist party leader while Stalin 
was dictator of Russia in the 1920's. 
After Stalin’s death in 1953, Khrush- 
chev was one of a group of leaders 
(named above) who shared ruling 
power. One after another of this 
group has since been killed or kicked 
down to unimportant positions while 
the shrewd and cunning Khrushchev 
has steadily moved up. 

Khrushchev’s power came from his 
position as first secretary of the 
Communist party—which actually 
gives orders to the Soviet govern- 
ment. For the past two years, most 
observers have agreed that although 
Bulganin held the title of premier, 
Khrushchev was really running the 
show from “behind the scenes.” 

Last summer, Khrushchev booted 
a number of top Communists out of 
office—for trying to push Khrushchev 
out of his job. It was reported at 
that time that Bulganin might be 
the next to go, because he had‘failed 
to support Khrushchev in “the Strug- 
gle.” But the team of “Krush and 
Bulge,” as it was often nicknamed 
by Western reporters, held on for 
eight more months. 

Last month the Russians “elected” 
a new Supreme Soviet (see March 28 
news pages). This is the parliamen- 
tary’ body that passes laws for Rus- 
sia and names the top officers of the 
Soviet government. Actually, it “rub- 


INP 
OUT—Nikolai Bulganin, who resigned as 
premier after three years in Soviet post. 


ber stamps” decisions made in ad- 
vance by the Communist party. At 
the new Supreme Soviet's first meet- 
ing, Bulganin announced his resigna- 
tion. Khrushchev was then unan- 
imously elected to succeed him. A 
few days later he named Bulganin 
to the lower post of deputy premier. 

Why did Khrushchev pick this mo- 
ment to take over the premiership? 
Most observers link the switch to the 
possibility of a summit conference 
in the near future (see March 21 is- 
sue). They say that Khrushchev 
wanted to meet with Eisenhower 
and other Western leaders as Soviet 
leader “in title” and “in fact”—not as 
a “behind the scenes” boss. 

Does the switch mean any major 
change in Soviet policy? Most ob- 
servers doubt it—at least for the time 
being. They point out that Khrush- 
chev has been calling the shots right 
along. Bulganin had been merely his 
diplomatic mouthpiece. 

Others warn, however, that 
Khrushchev’s new move restores the 
dictatorial “cult of the individual” to 
Russia. When Stalin died, his succes- 
sors spoke enthusiastically .about 
“collective leadership” or rule by a 
group. Khrushchev, in fact, was the 
most outspoken critic of Stalin’s one- 
man rule. Now, however, it would 
seem that the wily Khrushchev has 
reversed his position to take on the 
same dictatorial powers for himself. 

Only two questions remain unan- 
swered: (1) Will the cunning, ener- 
getic Khrushchev turn into another 
ruthless, blood-thirsty Stalin? (2) How 
long will Khrushchev last before he, 
too, is toppled by one of his equally 
power-hungry Red colleagues? 


U.S. Aims at Moon 


President Eisenhower ordered the 
Defense Department to “blast off’ 
with plans to shoot four of five U.S. 
rockets to the moon within the next 
few months. 

The President’s order came hard 
on the heels of a recommendation 
by his Scientific Advisory Committee 
that the U.S. start “lunar probes” im- 
mediately. The 18-member commit- 
tee, headed by Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., (see “Man in the News,” Nov. 22 





issue), charted a “three stage” plan 
to “shoot” the moon. 

1. A rocket could be fired to loop 
the moon, or hit it. This rocket, 
which could contain a package of 
scientific instruments, would reveal 
whether the moon has a magnetic 
field, and radio this information back 
to Earth. 

2. An unmanned rocket could be 
landed on the moon. The instru- 
ments inside this rocket could reveal 
temperatures on the moon’s surface. 

3. An unmanned rocket could be 
sent to the moon and back. This 
rocket could take photographs of the 
back of the moon. Scientists have 
never seen the “dark” side of the 
moon. It keeps its same “face” turned 
toward the Earth all the time. The 
round-trip rocket also could piek up 
soil samples from the moon’s sur- 
face. These samples would reveal 
the exact nature of the moon sur- 
face, its history, and composition. 
What's Behind It: Why should the 
U.S. invest billions of dollars in the 
exploration of space? The Killian 
committee listed these four reasons: 

1. Urge to Explore. Man has a com- 
pelling urge to go where other men 
have never gone before. Most of the 
Earth’s surface has now been ex- 
plored. Now the vast, lonely fron- 
tiers of space are beckoning. 

2. National Prestige. If our space 
program is a stellar success, it will 
enhance the prestige of the U‘S. 
among the peoples of the world. Our 
allies would feel increase con- 
fidence in us. Our enemies would be 
impressed by “our scientific, techno- 
logical, and military strength.” 

3. Defense. The U.S. wants to 
make sure that space is not used to 
endanger our national security. The 
Soviet Union already has launched a 
space travel project. Thus if space is 
used for military purposes, we must 
be prepared to defend ourselves 
with our own space program. 

4. Research. Our space program 
would give scientists new opportuni- 
ties for observation and experiment. 
A national space program would 
“add to our knowledge and under- 
standing of the Earth, the solar sys- 
tem, and the universe.” 

President Eisenhower was greatly 
impressed by the Killian commit- 
tee’s “space primer.” He immediately 
ordered the Defense Department's 
Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA) to start work on experimen- 
tal moon “shoots.” The ARPA, in 


turn, immediately authorized the 
U.S. Army and Air Force to under- 
take “lunar probes.” 

The ARPA, however, has been au- 
thorized by Congress to handle mili- 
tary and civilian space studies for 
only one year. President Eisenhower 
wants Congress to set up a civilian 
space agency to conduct U.S. explor- 
ations of space. Such a civilian com- 
mittee would show thé world that 
the U.S. space program was backed 
by peaceful intentions. 


EXPLORER Iil 


Another U.S. Earth satellite—Ex- 
plorer I]I—joined Explorer I, Van- 
guard I, and Russia’s Sputnik II as 
they circled the Earth. 

Explorer III, “brother” of Explorer 
I, is 80 inches long and weighs 31 
pounds. It is shaped like a huge bul- 
let (see photo). It contains scientific 
instruments that measure cosmic 
rays, temperatures, and meteor col- 
lisions, and two radios that transmit 
this information back to Earth. 

The new “moon” was hurled into 
space by a four-stage rocket on 
March 26. The “shoot” was not a 
complete . success, however. The 
fourth-stage rocket engine misfired, 
kicking Explorer III into a faulty or- 
bit. Explorer III soared 1,738 miles 
from Earth at its farthest, and came 
within 110 miles at its closest (com- 
pared with 219 miles for Explorer 1). 

Because Explorer III swept so 
close to Earth, it ran into air resist- 
ance from the Earth’s atmosphere. 


EXPLORER 


1i—BEFORE AND AFTER—U.S. Army technician checks 
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This air resistance was expected to 
sap its strength quickly. Within four 
to six months, scientists predict, Ex- 
plorer III will fall into the Earth’s 
atmosphere, and burn to a crisp from 
friction against the air. 

For more about space, see March 
28 special issue. 


Russia Asks Nuclear Ban 


In a bold new propaganda move 
designed to befuddie the world, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko announced that Russia 
plans to halt all tests of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. 

In a speech before the Soviet par- 
liament, Gromyko called on the 
United States and Britain to follow 
suit. He warned that if they dont, 
Russia will “feel free” to start her 
tests again. He failed to mention that 
Russia has just completed a lengthy 
series of nuclear tests which should 
make further Russian tests unneces- 
sary for many months—or even years. 

Gromyko again called for an agree- 
ment with the U.S. and Britain for an 
unconditional ban on the testing and 
production of nuclear weapons. 

The U.S. replied immediately that 
the matter should be discussed with- 
in the U.N.—where the question is 
now bogged down because of Soviet 
refusals to debate the question. The 
U.S. also pointed out that it has been 
trying for years to get Soviet agree- 
ment to a disarmament plan which 
would include an inspection system 


Wide World photos 
Earth sat- 


ellite Explorer Ili in Cape Canaveral laboratory shortly before it was attached 
to Jupiter C rocket and hurled into space. At right is first photo of Explorer Ill 
in orbit. Arrow in otherwise unretouched photo points to satellite track 800 
miles above Earth. Other lines are star tracks. Photo was made by Smiths ian 
Institution scientist at official tracking station in the Union of South A..ica. 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Bishop J 


ph Kiw ka, Roman 
Catholic prelate in charge of diocese of Masaka in Uganda, 


2. 


Columbia 


pro-Western King Saud, puts vast powers in hands of Saud’s 
pro-Nasser brother—and has many Western observers puzzled. 


Africa, visited Vatican in Rome amidst rumors he would soon (3) Australia’s Marlene Mathews clipped one-tenth off 


be named first Negro cardinal in church‘s history. He is first 
African Catholic bishop since 600 A.D. (2) Crown Prince Faisal 
of Saudi Arabia took control of his country’s foreign, financial, 
and internal affairs. Surprise move, backed by nation’s 





to guarantee a ban on weapons pro- 
duction. The Russians have continu- 
ally said no. 


What's Behind It: The latest Rus- 
sian announcement followed closely 
on the heels of another Communist 
maneuver to halt U.S. nuclear tests 
—for the Russians’ own advantage. 
The Soviet Union had delivered— 
and the U.S. had angrily rejected—a 
strong protest against the forthcom- 
ing U.S. series of nuclear weapons 
tests in the Marshall Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Observers in the U.S. noted that 
the latest Russian plea followed al- 
most to’the minute the completion 
of a series of nuclear tests by the 
Russians themselves—tests they had 
been conducting secretly for the past 
eight months! Some of the tests had 
been detected by U.S. scientists. 

The Soviet clamor against U.S. 
tests, therefore, is regarded as just 
another propaganda move. By it the 
Russians hope to hoodwink U.S. al- 
lies and neutral nations with short 
memories into believing that the 
Russians are more concerned with 
peace than we are. 

In rejecting the latest Soviet pro- 
test, the U.S. said it would go ahead 
with the Marshall Islands tests as 
scheduled, They will start in May 
and continue through August. Ac- 
cording to spokesmen of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the tests will 
release far less radioactive “fall out” 
than previous tests in the Pacific. 

Russian propagandists claim the 
U.S. tests would violate a 1947 U.N. 
agreement which made the Marshall 
Islands a U.N. trusteeship under con- 
trol of the U.S. The facts: the 
U.N. approved the trusteeship after 
we conducted atomic tests there in 








1946—and with the clear understand- 
ing that we would continue to con- 
duct such tests there. Furthermore, 
the Russians themselves approved 
the agreement! 


IN BRIEF 


Hero’s Son Makes His Choice. When 
Colin P. Kelly, 3rd, applies next year 
to the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, chances of his admission seem 
unusually good. The 17-year-old Kelly 
is not only a 6-foot-2-inch Eagle Scout 
and president of the student body at 
Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., he 
also has one past and one present 
President of the U.S. rooting for him. 
The reason: his father, Capt. Colin P. 
Kelly, Jr., U.S. Air Corps, was one of 
our first heroes killed in World War II. 

The late President Roosevelt wrote a 
letter in 1942 to “the President of the 
United States in 1956,” asking consider- 
ation for the appointment of the cap- 
tain’s son (then 16 months old) to the 
Academy—“as a token of the nation’s 
appreciation of the heroic service of his 
father.” Last week the younger Kelly 
revealed that he would like to attend 
West Point in 1959. “Old grad” Dwight 
D. Eisenhower says he will be happy to 
write a letter of recommendation. 


Father of the Blues Dies. W. C. 
Handy, composer of over 60 of the 
worlc’s best-known blues songs, died 
at the age of 84—only nine days be- 
fore the premiere .of a new biographi- 
cal movie about his life, St. Louis 
Blues. The son of emancipated slaves, 
Handy was born in an Alabama log 
cabin, but through his music rose to 
live in a New York mansion. 


How Long’s That Inch? After years 
of controversy and confusion, the major 
English-speaking nations of the world 
have agreed on the length of a stand- 
ard inch. But to determine it, they will 





women’s world record for 100-yard dash, beating Olympic gold 
medalist Betty Cuthbert. Her time: 10.3 seconds. (4) British 
actor Alec Guinness and (5) U.S. actress Joanne Woodward 
won Academy Awards for the year’s best movie performances. 








have to use the metric system em- 
ployed by almost all the rest of the 
world, for the new inch will be 2.54 
centimeters long (the U.S. Standard 
since 1933). 

At present, the U.S., Great Britain, 
and Canada use different length inches. 
Originally, the inch was defined as the 
breadth of a man’s thumb. 


Ice Cream—or Else! The U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration believes that 
when you pay for ice cream, you 
should get ice cream—and not ice 
milk or another substitute. Tentative 
standards just adopted by the FDA call 
for ice cream to contain at least 10 per 
cent milk fat, 20 per cent milk solids, 
and only a specified, small proportion 
of water and air. The FDA also set 
other requirements for frozen custard, 
fruit sherbet, ice milk, and French 
ice cream. 


Dates of the Week. April 14: major 
league baseball opens with a game be- 
tween Boston and Washington at 
Washington. April 14: Pan-American 
Week begins. April 15: the last day to 
pay Federal income taxes for 1957. 
April 17: Official opening of the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair. 


¢ * 
Quick Quiz 
ON THE © NEWS 


1. [Bulganin, Gromyko, Khrushchev] 
became premier of [Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, U.S.S.R.], replacing [Lenin, 
Zhukov, Bulganin] who [resigned, died, 
was shot]. The new premier is also 
[Defense Minister, Ambassador to U.S., 
Red party boss], a dual job once held 
by [Hitler, Stalin, Trotsky]. 

2. Give two reasons why U.S. spokes- 
men call the Soviet nuclear ban a prop- 
aganda move whose aim is to confuse 
the world rather than promote peace. 

















Science in the News 


Blast Heard Round the World 


One afternoon last month, a B-47 bomber lumbered 
into the air from a runway at Hunter Air Force Base 
in Savannah, Ga. An unarmed atomic-bomb lay snug- 
gled in its bomb bay. The bomber’s mission: a practice 
bombing run against a target hundreds of miles away. 

Soon the plane was streaking across South Carolina. 
Suddenly the pilot saw a warning light flash on his 
instrument panel. His eyes widened! The signal meant 
that the electrical lock on the bomb bay was opening! 

The pilot shouted a warning to the navigator. The 
navigator leaped to the bomb bay. There he tried 
feverishly to fasten the shackle holding the A-bomb. 
Suddenly the bomb bay doors flapped open. Horrified, 
he watched the unarmed A-bomb slip earthward. 


Chain Reaction of Questions 


The A-bomb slammed into the yard of a bungalow 
near Florence, $.C. Since the bomb was unarmed, there 
was no atomic blast. But the A-bomb’s TNT “trigger” 
exploded, plowing out a crater 75 feet wide and 35 
feet deep. The blast badly damaged the house, and 
injured the six members of the family living in it. 

The accidental dropping of an A-bomb started a chain 
reaction of worry throughout the world. People began 
to ask questions. Could the nuclear charge have ex- 
ploded? Were such practice missions necessary? 

The experts were reassuring. They pointed out that 
U.S. defense policy is based on the ability of our Stra- 
tegic Air Command to retaliate instantly with nuclear 
bombs against any aggressor. 

U.S. bombers, armed with A-bombs, fly daily over the 
U.S. The Strategic Air Command keeps about one third 
of its bombers on alert status. This means that more 
than 700 bombers, armed with nuclear bombs, are 
always in the air, or ready to take off within 15 minutes 
of an alert. 

To date, several bombers carrying A-bombs have 
crashed. Others have had to jettison A-bombs in emer- 
gencies. But no atomic explosions have resulted. 


How the Bomb Works 


Why not? Because*A-bombs are kept unarmed until a 
bomber nears an actual target. The diagram shows how 
an A-bomb could be armed, although the exact details 
are a military secret. 

An A-bomb, some experts say, consists of three 
spheres, each inside the other. The outer sphere is filled 
with conventional TNT. This is the A-bomb’s “trigger.” 

The middle sphere is radioactive plutonium or ura- 
nium 235. This is the fissionable material that causes an 
atomic explosion. It becomes “critical” (an explosive 
chain reaction starts) when it is squeezed into a denser 
mass. 

How is the fissionable material made denser? By 
exploding the conventional TNT “trigger.” This causes 














an implosion (a bursting inward), which squeezes the 
fissionable material equally on all sides. Result? The 
fissionable material is compressed into a dense ball, 
which becomes “critical” and explodes. 

It is easy to disarm an A-bomb. How? By removing 
a small “plug” of TNT and fissionable material (see 
diagram). Then, even if the TNT remaining in the 
A-bomb explodes accidentally, the implosion cannot 
exert an equal force on all sides of the fissionable ma- 
terial. The nuclear core is exploded to bits, instead of 
imploded into a critical mass. Also, there is not enough 


’ fissionable material to make the bomb critical. 


An accidental explosion of the TNT trigger could 
cause severe damage, as it did in South Carolina. But 
many Americans say the risk of a TNT explosion is 
worth the price of the protection given the U.S. by our 
nuclear defenses. 


Arming Plug 


Hollow Plutonium 
Beryllium Sphere 


Bomb Casing 





Electric Source 


Sketch by Charles Kavenagh from N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Details are secret. Chart shows how A-bomb could work. 





By LAURENE CHAMBERS CHINN 


ITH the closing of the door, Ellen 

left one of her lives behind and 
entered upon the other. She moved 
slowly down the long flight of stairs 
that flanked the restaurant, and turned 
left toward the hotel. 

“No use eating dinner there,” Mama 
had protested. “You can eat at home 
and go later.” . 

“We are supposed to have dinner at 
the hotel, Mama,” Ellen spoke the word 
“Mama” in the Cantonese way, as if it 
were two words, with a quick, light 
stress on the second half. “When you 
are American, you do as Americans do.” 

“No harm being Chinese,” Mama 
said, a 

Mama wasn’t. going to the high 
school with her tonight. Mama never 
went with her. On the street, Ellen shut 
out the world of home. This is easy 
when you speak Cantonese in one world 
and American in the other. Still, when 
you have won the county spelling bee, 
you can’t help wanting your miother to 
watch you in the regional match... . 

A big bus carried the thirty-five 
county champions from the dinner at 
the hotel to the high school. At eight 
o'clock the curtains parted revealing 
the audience to the boys and girls on 
stage. Thirty-five boys and girls on 
stage, thought Ellen, feeling a little bit 
sad, and thirty-four mothers in the audi- 
ence. Henry was there, with his girl 
friend, Dorothy. Now that Father was 
gone, Henry was head of the family. 
It ought to be enough that her brother 
was in the audience. 

The teacher said, “Botany,” and 
smiled at Ellen, They had finished with 
the sixth-grade spelling books and were 
starting on the seventh. Twenty-eight 
girls and boys were still on stage. 

“Physician,” said the teacher. Henry 
was a physician. Less than a year ago 
he had been an intern. He worked 
hard. It isn’t easy to establish confi- 
dence when you wear an alien face. 

“Intense,” Miss Kinsman said. If 
Mama had learned to speak English, 
maybe she wouldn’t be so intensely 
shy. Mama had wrapped herself in her 
black sateen Chinese coat and trousers, 
wrapped herself also in her cloak of 
language, and refused to leave her 
kitchen even to buy groceries or a hat. 
Did Mama own a hat? Yes, Henry had 
bought one for her to wear at Father's 
funeral. 

“Tragedy,” said Miss Kinsman. They 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's. Copyright, 1949, by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 


INCOMPREHE 


Spelling Bee 


Ellen had the making of a spelling champion 


but her heart wasn’t in the contest until .. . 


were in eighth-grade spelling now, and 
nineteen contestants remained. 

“Tragedy,” said Ellen, smiling at 
Miss Kinsman. “T-r-a-g-e-d-y.” 

Mrs. Dillard had begun helping her 
after school when she became school 
champion, and they redoubled their 
labor after she won the county spelling 
bee. Mrs. Dillard had said, “Barring 
accidents, you might even win and rep- 
resent our region at the national spell- 
ing bee in Washington.” 

Now, after an hour in the eighth- 
grade speller, with fewer than a dozen 
champions still on stage, Ellen was be- 
ginning to think Mrs. Dillard might be 
right. Ellen might win. Only a nitwit 
would want not to win. Well, then, she 
was,.a nitwit. 

One of the judges rose. “Perhaps it 
is time to go into the old Blueback,” he 
suggested, 

A sigh rippled up among the con- 
testants. Mrs. Dillard had taken Ellen 
all the way through the Blueback. 
“Trust your hunches,” Mrs. Dillard had 
said, and her eyes had grown dreamy. 
“My goodness, I'd be proud to see a 
pupil of mine win the national spelling 
bee!” 

But Ellen didn’t want to go to Wash- 
ington! 

The teacher was smiling at Ellen. 
“Deign.” 

The girl next to Ellen had just spelled 


” 


“reign.” Ellen recalled the section, a 
group of words with silent g’s. Ellen 
spelled, “D-a-n-e.” She turned blindly 
to leave the stage. She had betrayed 
her talent for spelling, and she had be- 
trayed Mrs. Dillard, and she had be- 
trayed Henry. 

“Just a minute,” said Miss Kinsman. 
“I wanted you to spell d-e-i-g-n, mean- 
ing condescend, but you have correctly 
spelled its homonym, and capital letters 
aren't necessary by the rules of the 
contest.” 

“Q-o-o-h,” wailed Ellen. It’s a fine 
thing when you try to miss a word and 
can’t. “Could I—could I have a drink, 
please?” she gulped. 

The judge said, “We will have inter- 
mission until the bell rings.” 

With a whoop the champions scat- 
tered. Ellen hurried down the aisle to- 
ward Henry and Dorothy. Dorothy 
hugged her. “I had no idea you were 
so smart, little genius.” 

Henry said, “I'd be very proud to 
see you win, Ellen.” 

“I don’t want to win.” Suddenly she 
knew why. She put the knowledge into 
a rush of words, speaking in Cantonese. 
“To go to Washington without my 
mother would advertise that she is old- 
fashioned and very shy and goes no- 
where—not even here—with me.” 

Henry’s face paled. His eyes turned 

(Continued on page 26) 





A quiz on facts, ideas and words in this issue. 


1. NATURAL RESOURCES 
On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
letter preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
__.1. The United States is believed 
to have an abundant supply of 
a. coal c. copper 
b. tin d. lead 
. The total population of the 
United States is about 
. 80,000,000 ec. 220,000,000 
. 174,000,000 d. 2,700,000,000 
3. The total goods and services 
produced by the nation is re- 
ferred to by economists as the 
a. national income 
b. gross national product 
c. national net profit 
d. capacity to produce 
. The fuel that actually runs an 
atomic power plant is 
a. coal c. oil 
b. water d. uranium oxide 
. All of the following are substi- 
tutes for minerals we now use, 
except 
a. plasties 
b. synthetic rubber 
c. artificial fibers 
d. radioisotopes 
. The most plentiful material on 
the Earth’s crust is 
a. silicon c. grass 
b. topsoil d. natural gas 
. The mineral which is now es- 
sential to the manufacture of 
aluminum is 
a. bauxite c. molybdenum 
b. clay d. magnesium 
. All of the following are exam- 
ples of wasteful practices in the 
utilization of our natural re- 
sources, except 
a. leaving coal in a tapped vein 
b. leaving petroleum in aban- 
doned oil fields 
c. escape of natural gas 
d. use of low grade ores 


il. CUBA 

ee Tee 
about 
a. 1,000,000 


population of Cuba is 
c. 25,000,000 
k. 6,000,000 d. 60,000,000 
__2. The country which controlled 
Cuba until 1898 was 
a. France c. Great Britain 
b. Germany d. Spain 
__%3. The capital of Cuba is 
a. Havana c. Buenos Aires 
b. Santiago d. Camaguey 


__4. The present president of Cuba 
is 
a. Fulgencio Batista 
b. Fidel Castro 
c. Ramon Grau San Martin 
d. Juan Peron 
. Cuba’s most important export is 
a. tobacco c. sugar 
b. coffee d. cotton 
. The country with the greatest 
foreign investment in Cuba is 
a. Great Britain c. the U. S. 
b. Spain d. Mexico 
. A major economic problem of 
Cuba is 
a. shortage of unskilled labor 
b. lack of capital for sugar 
plantation development 
c. unemployment 
d. deflation 
. Rebels in Cuba today claim 
that they are fighting for all of 
the following, except 
a. further curbs on civil liberty 
b. an honest and well-paid civil 
service 
c. freedom for political prison- 
ers 
d. restoration of constitutional 
rights 
. The chief market for Cuba’s 
exports is 
a. Europe 
b. Western Asia 
c. Latin America 
d. the United States 


__10. Diversification is a term which 


means 
a. concentration of power in 
the hands of one man 
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. rule by a smal] minority 

. concentration of capital in 

one or two large industries 

. a greater variety of industry 
country which was permit- 
ted to intervene by law in 

Cuban affairs during 1902- 

1934 periods of disorder was 

a. the United States 

b. Argentina 

c. none of the countries named 

d. Spain 

. During World War II, Cuba’s 
position was 

a. neutral 

b. on the side of Axis powers 

c. on the side of the U. S. 

d. not generally known be- 
cause of frequent changes 
in Cuban government dur- 
ing the war years 


ill, READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements, place a “T” 

if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 

“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 

tion in.the graph on which to base 

a conclusion. 

__1. The base period with which 
farm real estate values during 
the years 1940 to 1957 are 
compared is 1947-49. 

. In 1940 the average value per 
acre in the U. S. of farm real 
estate was 40% lower than in 
the base period. 

. A major reason for the increase 
in the average value per acre 
in the U. S. of farm real estate 
during the 1950’s was the in- 
creased demand for food by a 
rising population. 

. Between 1950 and 1956 the 
average value per acre in the 
U. S. of farm real estate in- 
creased by more than 50%. 

. On November 1, 1957, the 
average value per acre in the 
U. S. of farm real estate was 
54% higher than in the period 
1947-49. 

. The source of the statistics in 
the graph is the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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hoy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


. “What's going on around here 
anyway?” 

“I don’t know. I'm really con- 
fused.” 

“Well, you'd better make some 
kind of move.” 

“Sure, that’s easy for you to say, 
but which way should I go?” 

Sound like those conversations you 
have with that exasperating person 
—yourself? You've got problems, but 
every time you decide to straighten 
things out, your mind takes off on a 
well-beaten circular track to no- 
where. Why not try getting out of 
this circus ring and see yourself from 
the vantage point of an O.0.—Ob- 
jective Observer? 


Q. I've been going with a girl who 
goes to college. I'm in my last year of 
high school, although I'm a year older 
than she is. She hardly ever writes to 
me, yet I write to her twice a week. 
What can I do to get her to write to 
me more? 


A. A one-sided correspondence isn’t 
your idea of a very happy romance— 
and you're right. But before you try to 
pressure Sheila into writing more often, 
better see if you can find her reason 
for not contributing her share to the 
mailbag. 

The first year of college away from 
home can be a pretty frantic one. New 
situations, new activities, new friends, 
and most of all, what seem to be moun- 
tains of assignments to prepare may 
keep Sheila in such a constant battle 
with time that she really has difficulty 
finding a spare moment to write a letter. 
If you think the problem is simply that 
Sheila’s snowed under by all her college 
work, you'll have to accept a lopsided 
correspondence. 

There may be another reason, 
though, why Sheila isn’t writing, and 
it looks as if you already suspect it. 
Unwritten letters can say more than a 
whole mailbox full of special deliveries. 
Sheila is in the middle of an exciting 
experience she may not think she can 
share with you. Right now, as she con- 
centrates on this new world, the old 
familiar world of high school probably 
seems far away. 

Don’t give up, though, without a try. 
You may be able to bridge the gulf 
that’s growing between you if you can 
show Sheila that you're really interested 
in what she’s doing. When you write to 


her, don’t fill up the letter completely 
with news from home but ask Sheila 
questions about her activities. If you 
can make Sheila feel that she can share 
her world with you, your correspond- 
ence may pick up without any other 
encouragement. 


Q. I like two boys very much, but 
one of them is in the service and the 
other one is going to college close to 
home. Bill wants me to go steady with 
him until the other boy gets out of the 
service and then choose between them. 
What should I do? 


A. Handle with care. Two men in 
your life can lead to complications if 
you like both of them. Before you make 
any commitments to Bill, think this one 
through and chart an honest course. 

What does “going steady” mean to 
you, and what do you want it to mean? 
Planning to go steady with Bill on a 
temporary basis is a contradiction in 
terms. You should go steady only if and 
when you decide you want to see one 
special person and no one else. 

Tony may be away at camp, but if 
you like him as well as Bill, you ought 
to give him a break. If you do go steady 
with Bill now, it’s hardly likely that 
youll be in any position to make a 
choice when Tony comes home. Since 
you'll be seeing Bill exclusively, your 
relationship will be growing stronger 
and obscuring your memories of the 
moments you shared with Tony. If you 
want to go steady with Bill, okay, but 
don’t keep Tony hanging up in the air. 
If you want to give Tony a chance, and 
be fair to yourself, hold off on a going- 
steady understanding with Bill until 
you're sure that’s what you want. 


Q. I'm sixteen and I really feel that 
I’m in love with a boy five years older 
than I am. All he says is that he likes 
me very much, but that five years makes 
all the difference in the world. He tells 
me that he may take me seriously in a 
few years. Would you say this boy is 
sincere and worth waiting for? 


A. Five years isn’t just a number; it 
represents a five-year gap in maturity 
and experience. Ron recognizes this. He 
may find you attractive and fun and 
nice to know, but he’s aware that you're 
not in a position to have a serious 
romance with marriage in view. Or 
perhaps Ron may not want to fall in 
love himself and take on marriage re- 
sponsibilities just yet. 


The Ben Roth Agency 
“| can’t understand it. I'm 17 and he 
still treats me like one of the boys.” 


Ron may be particularly attractive to 
you just because he is an “older man” 
—self-assured, poised, mature in com- 
parison with boys your own age. You're 
flattered that you've caught his eye 
and enjoy being with someone who 
knows the ropes. This is the kind of 
situation that can sweep you off your 
feet and fool you into thinking it’s love. 
It is possible that you and Ron may 
develop a real love for each other, 
but it will take time to show you that. 
Meanwhile, Ron’s being sensible and 
not making any promises. Take your 
cue from him and don’t count on his 
being Mr. Right. Date other boys as 
well as Ron, and wait and see what 


happens. 


Q. I've been going with a great girl 
for four months. Two weeks ago a new 
girl came to our school and I'm really 
attracted to her. I try not to but I think 
of her all the time, yet I still like Diane. 
What should I do? 


A. Everything’s all under control and 
then—wham!—something new comes 
along and knocks you all off balance. 

Irrational or not, Jill has cast a spell 
over you that you can’t brush aside. 
How come this sudden enchantment? 
Jill has the charm of being unknown; 
she’s the mysterious lady whom nobody 
knows yet but everybody speculates 
about. She can be anything you want 
her to be simply because you don’t 
know her—a situation ripe for infatu- 
ation. When you get to know Jill, 
chances are you'll take her down off the 
pedestal and see her as a girl and not 
a goddess. Meanwhile, hang on to your 
emotions. Although you're off balance 
for the moment, you'll probably find 
yourself back on your own two feet 
before long. 
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Vi Tops, don’t miss. “MMGood. 
Wi Fair. “Save your money 


MA ACCUSE (M-G-M. Produced 
by Sam Zimbalist. Directed by Jose 
Ferrer.) 

This movie recreates the famous 
Dreyfus case that rocked all France in 
the 1890's. Alfred Dreyfus was a Jew- 
ish captain on the French General Staff. 
In 1894 he was accused of stealing mili- 
tary secrets for the Germans; he was 
tried, found guilty, and sent to notori- 
ous Devil’s Island. Through it all, Drey- 
fus proclaimed his innocence. 

Jose Ferrer is Dreyfus and Viveca 
Lindfors is his wife. Anton Walbrook 
plays Count Esterhazy, the real traitor 
to France. The great English actor 
Emlyn Williams portrays Emile Zola, 
whose famous letter “J’Accuse” to the 
President of the French Republic, 
proved to be Dreyfus’ most valuable 
defense. Beautifully photographed in 
Europe, this film explores the argument 
between human rights and the authority 
of the state. 


MAM COWBOY (Columbia. Produced 
by Julian Blaustein. Directed by Del- 
mer Daves.) 

If ever a Western was designed to 
take all the romance and glamour out of 
a cowboy’s work, this is it. Frank Harris 
(Jack Lemmon), a Chicago hotel clerk, 
persuades a cattle king (Glenn Ford) 
to take him on the next cattle drive. 
Harris soon learns the facts of range 
life: riding all day is tiring, the cattle 
are difficult, cowboys .can be mean. 
Harris is toughened by the experience, 
but also discovers a leathery cowboy 
skin may hide a good heart. 

Handsomely photographed in Tech- 
nicolor, Cowboy is a tough, often cruel 
film not designed for a squeamish audi- 
ence. But it is well-made and quite 
“adult. 


THE SAFECRACKER (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by David E. Rose. Directed by 
Ray Milland.) 


In this unusual comedy-drama, Ray 
Milland is an expert safe-cracker who 
baffles London police. They finally catch 
him and his pal (Barry Jones), but the 
fun is yet to start. British Intelligence 
gets him out of jail, trains him as a 
commando, and sends him deep into 
Nazi Germany to steal a safe full of 
World War II Nazi spy lists. Top-notch 
excitement occurs during Milland’s raid 
on the German offices. 

—Puitie T. Hartune 
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Weeping 
won't help. 
but 


THYLOX 
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Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 









Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 





very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 





At the first sign of pimples, don't wait. Even little blemishes 





can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 






Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 






doctors for over 10 years— now, no prescription needed. Thylox 





will give you a clearer, cleaner, better-looking skin—quicker 





than you ever thought possible! 
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Also make Thylox Medicated Soap your daily soap. 





Cleans and erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germi- 





cidal agent that prevents spread of acne infection. Relieves 
oily skin without drying it....... 50¢ 
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SKIN CARE PRODUCTS BY SHULTON 





































This belonged to 
John McSnerd 
Until last 
February third. 
He got his 
Smith-Corona then... 
He’ll never wear 
this cap again! 












































































if the cap fits, wear it. Better yet, get rid of 
it with a Smith-Corona — world’s first and 
fastest portable typewriter. Only portable 
with timesaving Page Gage to help you do a 
neater job! See it now at your dealer's! 


SMITH-CORONA 


Syracuse 1NY 



























Phil Caveretta 
Cass Michaels 19 
3B ~—s Fred Lindstrom 19 


Travis Jackson 


Ty Cobb . 19 
OF Al Kaline 19 
; OF Mickey Mantle 19 


Del Crandall 
Jake Weimer 
Rube Bressler 
Joe Wood 
Bob Feller 








Club 
Cubs 
1945 W. Sox .245 : 
1925 Giants .287 





Giants 








1906 Tigers .320 
1954 Tigers .276 ; 
1951 Yankees .267 


Braves 
Cubs 
A’s 
Red Sox 
















Indians 








ET ANYONE under the age of 20 

crash into a big league lineup, and 
the ball fans will start “oohing” and 
“ahing” as if it were a miracle. Yet more 
than 360 teen-agers have crashed into 
the big time since 1901. Why, 12 of 
them alone made it last year! 

The youngest big leaguer in history 
was pitcher Joe Nuxhall. On June 10, 
1944—just 10 months and 11] days past 
his 15th birthday—Joe broke into a 
game for Cincinnati. Alas, he yielded 
two hits, five walks, and five runs in 
one inning, earning him a long walk to 
the showers. In fact, it took him seven 
years to win back a Redleg uniform. 

History is full of 16-, 17-, and 18- 
year-old bubble-gum kids who've tried 
to make good in a chewin’ tobacco 
world. But only two have ever really 
made good in those tender years. 
Pitcher Vern McDaniel was just 18 last 
year when he chalked up a 7-5 season 
with the Cardinals, and John Townsend 
was 17 when he won 9 and lost 6 for 
the 1901 Phillies. 

Thanks to Bill Bryson, a crack base- 
ball reporter, I can relay the all-time 
teen dream team to you. Bill based his 
team on the best single season enjoyed 
by a player before turning 20. Tossed 
out were the records of fellows who 
turned 20 during a season. The bubble- 
gum all-stars appear in the table above 
—as printed in the February Baseball 
Digest. 


Teen Dream Team’ 





As you may quickly see, no one un- 
der the age of 19 was good enough to 
make the honor team; while three all- 
stars—Kaline, Mantle, and Crandall— 
are still starring (and how)! 


Pennant Picks 

O. 1 on the hit parade next week 

will be the sweetest music this side 
of heaven—the clunk of bat meeting 
horsehide. The big leagues will open 
shop on April 15th, and every fan will 
be eating, drinking, and arguing base- 
ball for the next five months. 

The question on everyone’s lips is: 
Who will win the pennants? The an- 
swer is as easy as wading through a 
banana split. The Yankees and the 
Braves, of course! 

Both clubs are solid right down the 
line—hitting, fielding, pitching, and re- 
serves. The Yankees led the American 
League both in hitting and pitching last 
season, and also topped both leagues 
in double-plays. 

If they won in 1957 despite Yogi 
Berra’s bad year; an arm injury that 
kept their best pitcher, Whitey Ford, 
out for half the season; and leg ail- 
ments that kept Mickey Mantle from re- 
peating as triple-crown champ (homers, 
runs batted in, and batting percentage), 
how can they possibly miss in 1958? 

The Tigers have some fine bright 
stars in Kaline, Kuenn, Maxwell, Boone, 
Bunning, and Foytack. They've also 
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picked up some good reserve strength. 
If both Hoeft and Lary can bounce 
back with good years, the Tigers can 
prove dangerous. But I can’t see them 
winning anything. 

The White Sox will try to do it with 
pitching. They've got a raft of good 
chuckers in Pierce, Donovan, Wynn, 
Wilson, Moore, and maybe Keegan. 
But most of them are creaking ‘with 
age. And how are they going to score, 
with nearly all their power—Minoso and 
Doby—traded away? 

The Indians aren’t going anywhere. 
Even if Herb Score turns out to be the 
greatest—which he can easily do— 
Cleveland’s once great pitching staff is 
only a shadow of its former self. Bob 
Lemon had an awful time last year, 
winning only 6 and losing 11, with an 
earned-run average of 4.62. At age 38, 
with a bad arm to boot, Lemon can’t 
be relied upon any more. 

The outfield, with Woodling, Cola- 
vito, and Minoso, appears fine—though 
Woodling is 36 and Minoso 35—but 
their infield is pretty awful. 

The Red Sox have three big socks in 
Williams, Malzone, and Jensen. But 
their pitchers never hold up and the 
team can’t field. 

Over in the National League, there 
isn’t a solid team behind the Braves. 
The Dodgers have a topnotch pitching 
staff and that alone will keep them near 
the top. But too many key Dodgers— 
like Snider, Furillo, Reese, and Hodges 
—are beginning to show their years. 
Campanella, the tremendous catcher, is 
gone. If Snider can come back with a 
big year and a couple of rookies catch 
fire, the Dodgers might sneak in. 

The Cardinals can cause real trouble. 
They have a flock of promising pitchers 
and an all-time great in Stan Musial. 
Moon, Ennis, and Dark give the club 
a lot of hitting. If Boyer can come back 
with his bat and Musial can stay in one 
piece (he’s now 38), the Cardinals 
might take it all. 

Cincinnati has the hitting and the 
Phillies the pitching but neither is a 
solid ball club. The table below shows 
how I think the teams will finish this 
year. 

—HeErMaAN L. Masn, Sports Editor 





PENNANT PICKS 


American League National League 


New York Milwaukee — 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Boston 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 
Kansas City 


Washington 


St. Louis 

Les Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 
San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
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hes Carma, to 
Me Nello 


AND YOU CAN, TOO, 





WITH A Wilson GLOVE! 


Skill instead of brute strength— 
that’s Nellie Fox! He makes his 
plays and gets his hits and hustles 
all the way. For six consecutive 
years he led American League 
second basemen.in games, in put- 
outs and chances accepted—three 
major league records! Nellie Fox 
knows baseball—and gloves. 
‘*“My Wilson Glove sure comes 
through for me,”’ says Nellie. ‘All 
I’ve got to do is get my Wilson on 
the ball—the glove does the rest!” 





Enjoy the best in baseball, basketball, 
football, golf, tennis—all sports equip- 
ment—at leading dealers everywhere, 
The Wilson Trademark is your guar- 
antee of big league quality. 
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Lf And there you are, right 
from one of the hottest 
glovemen in the game. 
In the big leagues it’s 
Wilson equipment all 
the way—and a Wilson 
Glove or Mitt can help 
you look big league, too. Try one 
soon at your favorite sporting 
goods dealer. He’ll let you try 
them all and help you find the one 
Wilson Glove just right for you 
at the price you want to pay. 


Nelson Fox is a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff 


Win With 


Wikon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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All-New 
SUPER GRAPHIC* 45 


The new Super Graphic is the ultimate 
in a 4x5 press camera. It’s completely 
new in design . . . in appearance... in 
all-around picture-taking versatility. 
Yet it is smaller, more compact than 
all previous models. Hereare a fewof the 
advanced features of the Super Graphic. 
® New Built-in Triple-Purpose Range- 
finder with interchangeable cams 
matched to the measured focal length 
of each lens 
New Revolving Back turns 360° in 
either direction 
New Automatic Flash Setting Indicator 
for correct flash exposures every time 
New horizontal swing and forward 
tilting movements 
New Electrica! Body Release for trip- 
ping shutter 
® New lightweight aluminum body 
Only $375.00; $37.50 down .. . low 
monthly payments 


A FINE PERSONAL CAMERA 
AT NEW LOW PRICE... 
ONLY $49.50 


Features combination view-rangefinder, one-stroke 
rapid film advance, 1/500 second shutter, and others, 


*Trade Mark. Prices include federal tax where applica- 
ble and are subject to change without notice, 


GRAFLEX: 


ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





Our Natural Resources 


(Continued from page 13) 
record $427,000,000,000 a year. It will 
soar to $600,000,000,000 annually by 
1975. 


How We Will Meet Future 


Will the free world be able to meet 
our rising demand for natural resources? 
No one knows the exact extent of the 
world’s resource reserves. But experts 
agree there will be no world-wide 
shortage of any mineral in the imme- 
diate future. Shortages may occur in the 
distant future, however, if we continue 
to consume so much, so fast. And once 
the world’s natural resources are used 
up, they are gone for good. 

But the long-range natural resource 
situation is not hopeless, Many steps 
can be taken to make the world’s natu- 
ral resources last for centuries. These 
are some of the ways in which the nat- 
ural resource challenge can be met: 


Exploration 


The natural resources of few coun- 
tries—including the U.S.—have ever 
been fully explored and charted. Once 
this is done, the experts say, the world’s 
natural resource picture may look 
brighter. For vast new reserves of many 
minerals will probably be discovered. 

Iron, for example, is one of the vital 
minerals required by the U.S. economy. 
Today U.S. iron ore reserves are peter- 
ing out. Already we import 23 per cent 
of our iron ore needs each year. Our 
SOS for iron ore has sent prospectors 
combing the world for new iron ore 
deposits. Major deposits already have 
been discovered in Canada and Vene- 
zuela, 

Another U.S. natural resource in short 
supply is uranium ore. Some experts 
predict that nuclear power will replace 
coal and oil power in the U.S. by the 
year 2,000, But there’s a hitch! 

Present U.S. uranium ore reserves 
stand at 70,000,000,000 tons. But each 
ton of uranium ore yields only about five 
pounds of uranium oxide—the fuel that 
actually runs an atomic power plant. 
Thus our reserves of uranium oxide 
stand at only 175,000,000 tons—barely 
enough to make atomic power a major 
source of energy. Result? We will have 
to discover new reserves of uranium 
ore in this country and abroad—or else! 

Some experts believe the space age 
will solve many of our natural resource 
problems. Some day, prospectors clad 
in spacesuits will scour the billions and 
billions of planets in the universe. These 
planets will offer mankind untapped 
and unlimited reserves of raw materials. 


Foreign Trade 


The U.S. is rapidly becoming more 
and more dependent upon friendly na- 


tions for many vital raw materials. If 
these foreign sources were cut off, our 
industry would wither. 

Some experts advise us to develop 
and expand our foreign sources of raw 
materials. How? By granting under- 
developed nations more money through 
our foreign aid program, and by giving 
them technical assistance. 

These experts also advise U.S. indus- 
try to step up private investment abroad. 
This would strengthen foreign nations 
economically, and help them to develop 
their resources. It would win friends 
for us, and assure us of getting first 
crack at any newly developed foreign 
resources. 

Other experts advise us to encourage 
foreign trade by lowering U:S. tariff bar- 
riers. Some day, they say, we will be 
almost wholly dependent upon foreign 
nations for the resources we need to 
live. There is no time like the present, 
they point out, to cement friendships 
with allies and neutral nations through 
lowered tariffs. 


Conservation 

The U.S. has squandered many of its 
resources. In some coal mines, almost 
half the coal is left behind by wasteful 
mining methods. More than half the 
petroleum in an oil field never reaches 
the surface. We waste enough natural 
gas each year to supply millions of 
homes. Other natural resources are lost 
by wasteful refining processes. 

Enter conservation! Scientists are im- 
proving present-day mining and proc- 
essing methods. They are seeking ways 
to refine the lower grade ores of many 
minerals. Thus our precious resources 
will eventually be used more and more 
efficiently. 


Research 

Thousands of scientists are working 
to develop substitutes for many vital 
minerals now in use. Such substitutes as 
plastics, synthetic rubber, and artificial 
fibers already are on the market. Others 
are being created in laboratories across 
the land. 

Some scientists have concentrated 
their efforts on recovering valuable min- 
erals from scrap piles that now go to 
waste. Others are devising ways to 
substitute plentiful clay for bauxite in 
the manufacture of aluminum. Still 
others are developing major uses for 
silicon (sand)—the most plentiful mate- 
rial on the Earth’s crust. We are alread, 
mining magnesium and other minerals 
from the sea. 

Each time we go for an automobile 
ride, toss a shovel full of coal into a 
furnace, or throw away an empty tin 
can, we are permanently decreasing our 
natural resources. But research and in- 
telligent use of nature’s bounty will 
make it last for hundreds and hundreds 
of years. r 
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than by the doctrine of “white su- 
premacy” which the English, more 
than anyone, have spread throughout 
the world, 

John (U.K.): In the past every em- 
pire has either been torn to pieces by 
revolts or fallen apart through internal 
decay. Britain is the first example of a 
nation which has recognized—at least 
in part—the change in its destiny and 
planned accordingly. 

Angeliki Laiou (Greece): I'd like to 
defend colonialism in this sense: It has 
aroused the nationalism of so-called 
underdeveloped countries. It has helped 
to unite them and made them want 
independence. This is progress. 


Nationalism: Pro and Con 


Mogens Poulsen (Denmark): But that 
is just the trouble. Colonialism arouses 
nationalism—and both are very wrong! 
Look at all these small fanatic red lines 
on our maps dividing up the beauty of 
the land into things they call countries 
—which people love, but which they 
hate and kill for, too. 

Sometimes I wonder how many dead, 
how many widows and orphans, how 
many cripples it has cost the world till 
now to preserve these red lines on the 
maps. Maybe it is not quite coinci- 
dental that these lines on the map wear 
the color of blood. 

Arnlaug (Norway): Whether you like 
it or not, nationalism still is one of the 
strongest forces in the world. National- 
ism is patriotism, and patriotism is an 
ideal men live and die for. 

Michael Karam (Jordan): No one can 
deny that nationalism is a constructive 
force for a nation. The question is 
whether it is constructive or destruc- 
tive for the world. This depends on its 
nature—whether it does or does not 
seek friendship and international co- 
operation with mutual respect. 

I do not consider, for example, the 
Jewish Zionist movement today as a 
constructive force, but a force used to 
bring injustice to other peoples—to me, 
and my family who are refugees from 
Palestine. It is not because I am an 
Arab that I say Arab nationalism is a 
peaceful, constructive, and creative 
movement. Arab nationalism has no 
plans for aggression or expansion. 

Ruth Loeb (Israel): Going far back 
in history, the Jewish people have felt 
a deep connection to Israel. Always, 
wherever they were, the Jews tried to 
go back to the country they were exiled 
from. There have always been Jewish 
people living in Israel. After the hor- 
rors in Europe, the killing of 6,000,000 
Jews in Nazi Germany, the persecution 
of our people all over the world—this 


national feeling grew into a big move- 
ment. 

Other people have their country, 
why shouldn't we? It is ours! It was 
given to us and it is our right to live 
there. I agree with Michael that nation- 
dlism is constructive. Without it, Israel 
would not exist or develop as rapidly 
as we have. 

Arnlaug (Norway): We in Western 
Europe wonder whether this national- 
ism in the Middle East is going to pro- 
voke war before the people there learn 
what we have learned in Europe. By 


that I “mean that we small countries 


must stand together as a unit. If we let 
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ourselves be split by quarrels, we 
would be a temptation for powerful 
countries. Our internationalism is less 
idealism than necessity. 

Nationalism, on the one hand, may 
lead to Red China and Poland breaking 
away ‘from the Soviet bloc. On the 
other hand, it may bring war in the 
Middle East and North Africa. 

Mahipala Udabage (Ceylon): 1 think 
there is—and can be—no solution to 
world problems as long as people stick 
to their own country’s policy whether 
it is right or wrong on a particular 
issue. To some people, their problems 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Voices out of the Past 


By Paige Price, Clay High School, Toledo, Ohio 
* Starred words refer to famous quotations 








that the puzzle is origi- 
te and own work. 
cop, a copy as puzzies 
annot be returned. — 
preg ne Foe 4} 
wade. Address Puzzle 
diter, Scholastic 
tines, 33 West 7 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
putzie in next issve. 


* 1. “The British are coming,” 
Paul _ 
* 6. “I do not choose to run... .” said 
S. President _—§ Coolidge. 
12. Boke, ain, 
14. Lonnuaden fowl. 
15. A grating, 
3. Member of the House (abbr.). 
. High. 
9. Guided. 
20. First secretary of the Hungarian 
Communist party, Janos —____. 
. Recent movie, _______._ Gis. 
. Late Italian conductor ( initials). 
24. He said, “The only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself” (initials). 
26. Hamlet said, “ be or not __ be.” 
7. This President began his famous 
speech with the words, “Fourscore 
and seven years ago .. .” (nickname). 
. Wager. 
: Obstruc sts. 
“I have not yet begun to fight,” said 
John Paul —____ 
. Haul or drag. 
. Song, “..-___. You Satisfied?” 
. Edward’s nickname. 
. Wet dirt. 
2. Empire State of the South (abbr.). 
3. Pull with a rope. 
“We have met the enemy, and they 
are ours,” wrote Oliver Hazard 


shouted 


3. Charge for professional services. 
A single thing. 

. Attempt. 

. Enemies. 

. Set again. 

8. This Oklahoma city is called “oil 
capital of the world.” 

. Used in sewing. 
“Don’t fire until you see the whites of 
their eyes,” was the order at 


Hill 


. Overcoat with sleeves es to its 


neckline, named after an English 


baron. 


2. Heron. 
3. Legal term, null and — 
. Does the 


ae always justify the 
means? 


. Railway (abbr.). 

. Red-headed TV star (initials). 
. Hire out. 

. Meat from a calf. 

. ow island. 


ngland expects every man will do 
his duty,” said Horatio 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick,” 
said _. Roosevelt (nickname). 


. Royal Air Force (abbr.). 
. Equality as to value. 
. Approximately. 
25. Give me liberty or give me death,” 


said Patrick _.___. 


. Novel about politics, ____. __ the 


King’s Men. 


. Novel, The ______- and I. 
. Snake that crushes its prey. 
. Used in golf. 


I shal] ______.” said U. S. General 
Douglas MacArthur. 


. Hasten. 
(fam cried, “Et tu, Brute?” 
. Recipient of a gift. 
. Encountered. 
. Free from moisture. 
. Same as No. 14 Across. 
. Sage. 
. Group of kindred people. 


“I am as strong as a bull moose, and 
you can use me to the limit,” wrote 
Roosevelt (nickname). 


, Amusement. 
. Thallium (chemical symbol). 
3. Thulium (chemical symbol). 


Spelling Bee 
(Continued from page 18) 


from Ellen’s and met Dorothy's. Ellen 
rushed into the hall. She wished the 
tears would quit coming in her eyes. 
She knew what she would do. She 
wouldn’t win, but she would stay as 
long as she could without winning. 

After three rounds in the Blueback, 
six contestants remained. Miss Kinsman 
turned to the “Words Difficult to Spell” 
section at the back. “Abeyance,” she 
said. 

Acerbity. Ache. Acquiesce. Amateur. 
Queer spellings remind you of other 
peoples in other times who have used 
these words in other ways. Language 
is a highway, linking all peoples and 
all ages. Mama was wrong to use lan- 
guage as a wall. 

Caprice. Carouse. Catastrophe. . . 


, contestants remained. Miss 
Kinsman turned to a page of words of 
seven and eight syllables. Henry was 
alone at the back now. Maybe Dorothy 
had got bored and gone home. Ellen 
thought of her mother. Thirty-four 
mothers had driven in from thirty-four 
neighboring counties, and Mama hadn't 
come six blocks to see the contest. 

“Incomprehensibility,” said Miss Kins- 
man. It was a lonely word. Things build 
up inside a person that other people 
don’t comprehend. And people can't 
comprehend the shyness of a foreign- 
born mother unless they've had a for- 
eign-born mother. 

“Indestructibility,” said Miss Kins- 
man. Ellen had risen, but she wasn’t 
listening. Two people had come in at 
the back. One was Dorothy. The other 
was utterly familiar, yet, in the hat and 
dress, utterly strange. They went to sit 
beside Henry, and Mama was smiling 
at Ellen on the stage. Ellen had lived 
all her life with that loving smile. 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t hear the word.” 
Turning to Miss Kinsman, Ellen raised 
her voice for the proud announcement, 
“My mother just came in.” 

“Indestructibility,” said Miss Kins- 
man. 

Ellen spelled the word clearly. Mama 
wouldn't understand, but this was a be- 
ginning. Mama had found the courage 
to come. Mama would find future cour- 
age—enough to become American. She 
had to win, now, and take Mama with 
her to the nation’s capital. She and 
Mama would look at the buildings and 
the memorials. After such a trip Mama 
would never hide away again. 

If Mama could do what she had done 
tonight, Ellen could keep her wits about 
her for as long as it might take to be 
winner. 





Forum Topic 
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and their country come first no matter 
what happens to the rest of the world. 

When our Forum group first met— 
we were all so individualistic and na- 
tionalistic. Since then we have all had 
to think about our country’s blunders 
and consider—or at least listen to—the 
point of view of others, as we are doing 
today. That, of course, is what the U.N. 
is for. But why confine internationalism 
to U.N. delegates only? 

Francoise (France): Living in the 
Forum group has given some of us an 
idea. Why not have U.N. delegates 
elected by universal suffrage at home? 
Then, when they come here together 
they can tell their governments what 
they should do, instead of having gov- 
ernments give instructions to them. 

Moderator: I hope when you come 
back here as U.N. delegates, you'll re- 
member that idea! But let’s come back 
to John’s original question. Can oppo- 
sites survive in today’s world? 

Francoise (France): My first reaction 
is: “Yes!” And yet, I know there is 
something so inhuman in the Commu- 
nist notion of blind acceptance of 
authority. I cannot accept it. Man has 
to have freedom to think and to act, 
freedom to choose, freedom even to 
blunder. r 


Communism Is Defeatism 


K. R. Krishnan (India): I think some 
of us are really asking: Is it a moral 
compromise to co-exist with commu- 
nism? I believe communism limits the 
individual and makes for gradual social 
decadence. Communism depends on 
progressive state control—on training 
and moulding the individual to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of his own limita- 
tion. Thus, communism is an appeal to 
the defeatist instincts of man, an en- 
forced limit to human progress. 

But I am still convinced of the possi- 
bility and the necessity of co-existence. 
I feel there is an element of humanness 
in all of us which rises above our prin- 
ciples. I can still respect a man for 
this, as another human being. 

Ibrahim Houry (Lebanon): A man’s 
character is reflected in his beliefs and 
ideas. And a man defends his princi- 
ples! Friendship cannot be based on 
pathetic thoughts or sympathetic affairs, 
but on sincere agreement. If a person 
deserves to be treated as a human be- 
ing, do it! If not, despise him. 

Naila Ahmed (Pakistan): I disagree. 
I think many of us lack one thing we 
must learn if we are going to survive— 
good sportsmanship. I think I should be 
a friend to a person whose ideas I 
think are wrong By being a friend to 
such a person, and only by being a 


friend to him, can I understand him 
more. And if my ideas are right, it is 
by this friendly way that I might 
change his. 

Moderator: Well, John, you started 
this. Have you got your answer? 

John (U.K.): I don’t know. When I 
came here I believed very strongly, for 
example, that South Africa’s segrega- 
tion policy was immoral. My feeling 
has not changed. However, I know 
now that there is no country which is 
perfect and, equally, no country which 
has nothing to offer the rest of human- 
ity—as Rina, our South African dele- 
gate, has convinced us. 


| « 
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The basic question is, of course, co- 
existence with communism. Howevg 
much we may hate the idea, we must 
either live alongside communism or die 
alongside it. We only have one world! 

I hope I have faith enough in my 
own values to extend the hand of 
friendship to all, regardless of race, re- 
ligion, or politics. If my ideas are good, 
perhaps others may be won over to 
them. And I am certainly not above 
learning from others. 

Forgive me for starting all this by 
my question. But I had to ask it. So do 
you, the readers of our debate. You 
have heard our answer. What is yours? 


Make Summertime 
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Planning for College 


Early planning is one key to college 
admission, Here is a college timetable, 
compiled from the opinions of 196 col- 
lege presidents surveyed by the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

9TH GRADE: Discuss with parents 
the family financial picture for the next 
few years, whether or not you will be 
able to go to college near or away from 
home. Take English, history or social 
studies, mathematics or science (prefer- 
ably both), and one or two languages. 
Develop an outside activity. 

10TH GRADE: How are you doing 
in the “hard” courses? If you are poor 
in math and science, language and his- 
tory, perhaps you should aim for a two- 
year college—or none at all. 

11TH GRADE: By now you must be 
fairly definite about wanting to go to 
college. This is the moment to send for 
catalogues, visit campuses, and talk to 
admissions personnel at the colleges. 
Take a “dry-run” of the College Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and perhaps 
some Achievement Tests. 

12TH GRADE: Peg away at good 
grades in tough courses. This year and 
last count heavily with colleges in 
judging your potential. Narrow your 
college choices to three of different 
types. Apply early in the year. Take 
the Scholastic Aptitude in January, and 
three “Achievement Tests in March, if 
your colleges require them. You should 
know before graduation whether or not 
you are “in.” 
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> Sgt. Bilko (Phil Silvers) is out to fool 
the colonel again on You'll Never Get 
Rich (CBS-TV), Friday, April 11. This 
time his larceny calls for a wife, so he 
hires Broadway's Gretchen Wyler to act 
as Mrs. Bilko. Hilarious? Of course, isn’t 
he always? Switching from laughs to 
music, ABC-TV offers two good song- 
fests that night: the Patrice Munsel 
Show (with handsome Cesare .Romero 
as her guest) and the Frank Sinatra 
Show (with the husband-and-wife#eam 
of Louis Prima and Keely Smith help- 
ing Frankie out). 

>» From now on, it’s baseball every 
Saturday. Beginning April 12, CBS-TV’s 
Baseball Game of the Week will be com- 
peting with NBC-TV’s Major League 
Baseball. Check your local paper for 
teams, times, and channels for the game 
to be broadcast in your area. 


> Sunday, as usual, is packed with good , 


shows. On top of the April 13 list is 
Conquest (CBS-TV), which will start 
off by explaining “Inertial Guidance,” 


of Wout 
© Net Music 


Popular 

Angela Mia (Columbia). Vic Da- 
mone stars in this warmly tender packet 
of Mediterranean ballads. With the at- 
tractive orchestra stylings of Glenn 
Osser, Vic will romance you with Just 
Say I Love Her, You're Breaking My 
Heart, and Arrivederci, Roma, among 
others. 

Hi-Fi Salute to Bunny (RCA Victor). 
Boston-born Ruby Braff plays some in- 
spired trumpet solos in this album of 
songs associated with the late Bunny 
Berigan. I Got It Bad and That Ain't 
Good, I’m Coming, Virginia, I Can't 
Get Started with You, and other tunes 
are a large slice from the history of jazz 
and big-band swing. 





Classical 
Popular music of Ravel and Debussy 
(Columbia). Robert Casadesus has 
rarely been better at the keyboard than 
he is here, performing light classical 
favorites of Ravel and Debussy. The 
Girl with the Flaxen Hair is particu- 
larly charming. 
—AnrtT STONE 


the explanation behind pilotless air- 
craft. It’s an exciting peek into the 
world of tomorrow. There'll also be seg- 
ments of the program devoted to “The 
Insect World” and - “Weather.” . The 
Twentieth Century (also CBS-TV) has 
a fine historical program ready to go 
called “F.D.R.: Third Term to Pearl 
Harbor.” The show will document the 
critical 1940-41 period in the life of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Over 
on NBC-TV The Big Issue leads off 
with the first of three discussion shows. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Donald 
Quarles, Sen. Henry Jackson (D., 
Wash.), and others will appear. 
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>» What “Oscar” is to Hollywood, that’s 
what “Emmy” is to TV. On Tuesday, 
April 15, the Television Academy of 
Arts and Sciences will present “Emmies” 
to TV’s top stars and programs. The 
NBC-TV show will originate from Hol- 
lywood (with MC Danny Thomas) and 
from New York (with MC Phil Silvers). 
>» An important dramatic event is sched- 
uled for NBC-TV’s Kraft Television 
Theater, Wednesday, April 16. Play- 
wright Tennessee Williams will intro- 
duce three one-act plays. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 
—Dick KLEINER 


CHEMICAL COMPANY PRESENTS 
XCITING SCIENCE DOCUMENTARY 


[QUEST 





» 


Adjusting radar of weather plane: (I. to r.) Andrew F. Bunker, meteorologist; 
Joseph Levine, cloud physicist; and Dr. Joanne S. Malkus, meteorologist. 


Fascinating science adventures and achievements 
reported on-the-scene by topflight CBS newsmen 


Eric Sevareid, CONQUEST host and narrator, will introduce 


these exclusive CONQUEST film reports: 


Inside Weather. The power and fury of hurricanes and tornadoes. 
How they start. How scientists may tame them. How clouds are 
born; how they die. Cloud-chasing over the Pacific. A balloon 


ascent into electrified thunderclouds. 


Space Navigation. A possible solution to the problems of naviga- 
tion in space. Demonstrated in an on-the-spot report from an 
airplane which flies itself from Boston to Los Angeles without 
pilot control, radar, radio beam or any other outside aid. To see 


how it’s done, see CONQUEST. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 13 
CBS-TV 


Monsanto 





Presented in cooperation with the National Academy ef Selences and the American Association for the Advancement of Science 












JACK 


HARSHMAN, 


star pitcher of 
the Baltimore 
,\- Orioles, says: 


“When you play 
baseball, wear 
a good supporter” 


Pitching, batting, fielding—over 9 
strenuous innings—can take a lot 
out of a fellow, expose him to se- 
rious strains. 

No matter what your sport, you 
need a good supporter. And there’s 
a Bike ee for every sport, right 
where you buy your sporting goods. 

Take Jack Harshman’s advice 
... wear a good support. Wear a 
Bike! More athletes — worn Bike 


than any other brand. 


BIKE 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
The Bike Web Company 
DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


BUY UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE BONDS 


REPUTATIONS 


are built on 


PERFORMANCE 


FAMOUS SLUGGER 

YEARBOOK ready 

now at your 
dealers. Get your copy from him or 
send 10c direct to us (coin) to cover 
moiling. 





Send also for your 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
Miniature Bot 

and Pen and 

Pencil Set 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
PEN-PENCIL SET 
50c per se! 








HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. SMB-8 
S'Picees Gehl @ieeais Pen and Pencil Sets @ 50 each 
i __...Miliniature Bats @ 50c each 
! Famous Slugger Yearbook @ 10c each 
(ie a... gedaan inate 
j ——— ie 
| City ond State__._ 








LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER MINIATURE 
BAT (16” long) 50c each 











By TONY SIMON 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


World’s Fair Stamps 


BRUSSELS 


On April 17 at Detroit, Mich., the 
U. S. will issue this 3¢ commemorative. 
The stamp, in red, honors the opening 
of the 1958 World’s Fair at Brussels, 
capital of Belgium. Some 47 countries 
will display “Progress of Man” exhibits 
in 200 halls and pavilions at Brussels. 
These exhibits will review each na- 
tion’s progress in the arts and sciences. 
The World’s Fair will run to mid- 
October. 

Pictured on the new stamp is an 
aerial view of the U. S. pavilion. Two 
of its main exhibits will show U. S. 
activities in IGY, the International 
Geophysical Year; and U. S. projects 
for peacetime uses of atomic energy. 
The U. S. pavilion is expected to be 
one of the top*attractions at Brussels. 

For first-day covers put self-addressed 
envelopes inside a large envelope. En- 
close a money order to cover the cost 
of each stamp that you order. Mark 
the outside envelope “First Day Cover 
—Brussels” and send it to: The Post- 
master, Detroit 33, Mich. 


This month Belgium is issuing a 
series of 16 stamps honoring the U. N. 
and its specialized agencies for taking 
part in the World’s Fair. The stamps 
will be acceptable for postage only if 
mailed from the U. N. pavilion at 
Brussels. The U. N. has announced that 
it will sell these stamps in mint con- 
dition (at face value) as a service to 
collectors. For information, write to: 
U. N. Postal Administration, United 
Nations, N. Y. 


U. S. first-day cover collectors can 
subscribe to a cover service which 
sends out envelopes bearing a 3¢ U. S. 
commemorative whenever one is is- 
sued. Each envelope pictures a special 
cachet (design) related to the theme 
of the new stamp. The envelope is 
postmarked “First Day of Issue” and 
includes the date and place of re- 
lease. For information write to: F.U.N. 
Cover Service, Box 34, Whitestone, 
New York. 


EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT "SPECIAL SOMEONE” 


Include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 
So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 
22” by 3%” on finest quality portrait paper. 
Send any size snapshot or negative in black and 
white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 


ENVOY PHOTOCY 


BOX 1 BATH BEACH STA.. BROOKLYN 1 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America's Most 
ful and complete line of Modera 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn i 
No financial —* — = | 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








DIFFERENT PORTRAITS 


RICKY NELSON 


PLUS: Free Bonus Coupon 
for More Pictures 
PLUS: His Life Story 
Only 25c . . for everything 
Hom PHOTO PRODUCTS 
Dept. 7 Box 46213, Hollywood 46, Calif. 





Sending for Stamps? 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions PP mia A e stamp dealer 
will send you in ition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
nown as “approvals.” Each of these “‘ap- 

i” stamps has a price clearly marked. if you 

eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 

do not wish to 





Big, Exciting, Historic Earth-Satellite 
Issue Complete incl. in @ Set 
Collection: 

Revolution 

M 


Cycle Races, Nazi Plane, etc. All this 
is yours FREE, to introduce our Bar- 
gain approval offers. EXTRA: 48 Page 
Stamp Dictionary. Send 10¢ mailing 
costs, STAMPEX ye Bex 47-88C, 
White Plains, N. 








FREE! 107 British Colony Stamps. 
* All different, from Britain's 
form 


—_ ow ire. Catalog value 
ree agazine, Lag bes 
nd 10¢ AH, po Act now! 
Stamp Co., St. Catherines 


TERRIFIC sa 


722, Ontario. 
Israel—Iceland—V 














10¢ to cover 


‘ers free—Send 
postage. Empire Stamp Corp. ” Dest. S88, Toronto, Canada. 











WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big ro 


memorative. Greenland, ~ 3 agent ete. 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich, 
STAMP COLLECTION 
100 different stamps from Eu- 
alkans, 


Asia, Scandinavia, B: 


approval applicants. 
TATHAM “ig approval ANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 








Weighty Matter 


When the chic, doe-eyed beauty 
asked for a: good book to read, the 
obliging librarian said, “Do you want 
something light or do you prefer the 
heavier books?” 

“It really doesn’t matter,” the young 
woman assured her. “I have my car 


outside.” 
Nuggets 


Fair Price 

A vacationing artist requested a color- 
ful old Ozark farmer to pose for him. 
“Pop,” wheedled the artist, “Ill give 
you a ten-dollar bill if you let me 
paint you.” 

“Okay,” conceded the farmer grudg- 
ingly, “but you'll have to tell me how 
to get the stuff off when you're fin- 
ished.” 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


All Worked Up 

A meek little clerk approached his 
employer for a raise after only six 
months on the job. 

“Don’t you think it’s a little soon to 
ask for a raise?” snapped the boss. “First 
you've got to work yourself up.” 

“Are you kidding?” groaned the little 
man. “Look at me—I’m shaking all 


»”» 
over! 
The American Weekly 


Promotion Day 

A proud 16-year-old turned into the 
family driveway at the wheel of the 
family car. His father sat beside him. 
Several younger brothers converged on 
the scene. 

“Listen,” shouted the happy driver. 
“I passed my driving test. You guys can 
all move up one bike.” F 

Wall Street Journal 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


Self-Made Business 


A traveling salesman decided to go 
cross-country by some of the unpaved 
back roads in order to catch up with 
his itinerary. He was doing fine—until 
he came to a large water hole in the 
middle of a seldom-used road. There 
on the other side, by some strange co- 
incidence, was a man with a team 
of mules. 

After a pause, fearing that if he at- 
tempted to cross by himself he might 
get stuck in the middle of the water 
hole, he shouted to the man, “What 
will you charge to get me across?” 

“Three dollars,” replied the stranger. 

The salesman gave his approval for 
the deal and upon arrival on the other 
side, commented, “It must keep you 
busy hauling people across this water 
hole.” 

“Sure does,” replied the stranger. 
“Keeps me busy day and night—pull- 
ing people across all day long and 
hauling water all night long.” 


Coronet 


Tricky Test 


The chemistry professor was noted 
for his weak lectures and tough tests. 
Obviously bored by his job, he fre- 
quently punctuated his dull and ram- 
bling talks by pointing out that his 
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knowledge was being wasted on dim- 
wits. And, after each rigorous exam- 
ination, he would read out the lowest 
marks in proof of this. The lower the 
marks, the happier he seemed. 

During one especially difficult ex- 
amination, the professor was amusing 
himself and annoying his students by 
asking how they liked it. As they 
moaned collectively, he singled out one 
boy to ask, “Well, Tompkins, do you 
think the examination covers the sub- 
ject thoroughly?” 

Tompkins’ answer was cherished on 
campus for years. “Yes, sir,” he said. 
“It covers it much more thoroughly 
than the lectures did,” 


The Sat 


irday Evening Post 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi Tops, don't miss. “iMiMGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Doeu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon A); Western—(W) 
“ive Merry Andrew (M); Sing Boy 
Sing (M); The Admirable Crichton (C); 
The Enemy Below (D); Old Yeller (D). 


“Seven Hills of Rome (M); Paths of 
Glory (D); The Quiet American (D). 
“The Girl Most Likely (M); Raintree 
County (D); The Lady Takes a Flier (C). 
“Bonjour Tristesse (D); Beautiful but 
Dangerous (D); Going Steady (D), 














Girls Walked A Mile From J. Paul Sheedy* Till 
He Discovered Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 








“Dune anything tonight honey?” Sheedy asked his little desert 
flower. “Get lost!” she sheiked, “Your hair's too shaggy, Sheedy. 
Confidentially it sphinx!” So J. Paul got some Wildroot Cream- 


Oil. Now he’s the picture of confidence because he knows his hair 
looks handsome and healthy... neat but not greasy. Take Sheedy’s 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OlL 


advice. Get a bottle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil. Nomad-der if 


your hair is straight or curly, thick or thin, Wildroot Cream-Oil 
will keep you looking your best. Wildroot really keeps Sahara-n 


place all day long. 
%* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


non Comet 
LANOLIN 


ROOMS tet mat 
SLUT VES COT MESS 


7 caram-o% Rimovis 
CC — 10051 bamoeuss 
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FEEL GOOD ABOUT YOUR HAIR WITH WILDROOT CREAM-OIL! 





THE SCIENCE OF CARS 


BRAKE SHOE 
BRAKE LINING 
BRAKE ORUM 
ADJUSTER CABLE 
ADJUSTER LEVER 
ADJUSTER RATCHET 


g ADJUSTER SCREW 


Ges: TT Rie a RS Er or oa 


The secret of self-adjusting brakes 


There’s no secret to the way brakes work. When you step on the brake pedal, the 
brake shoe (a) presses the brake lining (b) against the brake drum (e). Since the brake 
drum revolves with the wheel, this pressure against it causes the wheel to slow down 
and stop. Repeated braking wears down the brake lining to a point where it needs to 
be adjusted closer to the brake drum. Ford Motor Company’s self-adjusting brakes 
make this adjustment automatically. And that’s where the secret lies. Whenever the 
car is moving in reverse and the brakes are applied, the adjuster cable (d) pulls up the 
adjuster lever (e). If the brakes are sufficiently worn, the cable will pull the lever up 
high enough to let the adjuster ratchet (f) turn one notch. When the brake is released, 
the spring in the ratchet turns the adjuster screw (g) which brings the brake lining 
into closer adjustment with the brake drum. The result is that there’s never any 
excess “‘play”’ in the brake pedal. Safer, surer self-adjusting brakes are exclusive with 
Ford Motor Company on Edsel and Mercury cars. They are just one of the many 
new ideas being pioneered for the car owner in the Ford Family of Fine Cars. 


MORE NEW IDEAS—MoRE Y@)U IDEAS 
IN THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


FORD » THUNDERBIRD © EDSEL » MERCURY «© LINCOLN «© CONTINENTAL MARK II! 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY THE AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Our Natural Resources (p. 12) 
American History, Economics, World Geography 


Digest of the Article 


The U. S. consumes annually nearly 
half of the raw materials mined through- 
out the free world. Although we have 
tremendous reserves of coal, our sup- 
plies of oil and natural gas are definite- 
ly limited. We already must: import 
large quantities of many critical ma- 
terials. By 1975, say the experts, we 
will have to import from 25 to 100 per 
cent of all our vital minerals. 

There are several ways in which the 
challenge of shortages can be met. In- 
tensive exploration in this country and 
in other lands should bring to light 
additional sources of natural resources. 
We can encourage foreign trade so that 
we will be in a position to buy neces- 
sary resources abroad. We can practice 
sound conservation methods and elimi- 
nate ghastly waste of our mineral 
riches. An army of scientists is carrying 
on research to develop substitutes for 
the minerals we now use. We may even 
be able to utilize the natural resources 
on other planets as space travel be- 
comes a reality. 


A Lesson Plan 


Aim 

To help students understand the seri- 
ous problem posed by the rapid ex- 
haustion of essential natural resources 
in our nation and to consider the various 
ways in which the problem can be met. 


Assignment 


1. (a) What are natural resources? 
(b) Which of the natural resources in 
the U. S. are abundant and which are 
in short supply? 

2. List and explain briefly three ways 
in which the U. S. may meet the prob- 
lem of shortages of natural resources. 

83. Our need for natural resources 
must be considered not only in relation 
to our present needs but our future 
rieeds. Explain. 


Motivation 


To start today’s discussion of our 
natural resources and what they mean 
to you, I am going to read some lines 
from the poet of democracy, Walt 
Whitman. Listen to what he had to say 
almost 100 years ago: 


Behold, America! . . . 

Behold! thy fields and farms, thy far 
off woods and mountains, as in 
procession coming. 


Thy limitless crops, 

Thy barns all filled, 

The grapes that ripen on thy vines, the 
apples in thy orchards, 

The inexhaustible iron in thy mines. 

All thine, O sacred Union! 

City and State, North, South, item and 
aggregate, 

We dedicate, dread Mother, all to thee! 
Our farms, inventions, crops, we own 
in thee! Cities and States in thee! 
Our freedom all in thee! Our very lives 

in thee! 


How did Whitman feel about the 
importance of natural resources to the 
American way of life? Do you think 
that he would have written these lines 
if he were alive today? Why or why 
not? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Account for the huge drain on our 
natural resources. 

2. To what extent, if any, have we 
been wasting our natural resources? 

3. A few weeks ago, scientists ex- 
ploded an atomic bomb in the heart 
of a mountain. What connection might 
there be between such an explosion 
and the problem posed by shortages of 
natural resources? 

4. Raw materials have been described 
as the lifeblood of the American econ- 
omy. Is this an exaggeration? State 
your views. 

5. A few years ago a Presidential 
commission issued a five-volume report, 
Resources for Freedom. Why do you 


think the President created a commis- 
sion on conservation of our natural 
resources? 

6. Some people viewing the tremen- 
dous demand for natural resources 
throw up their hands and say we shall 
never be able to meet it. Others look 
forward hopefully to the future. Which 
view do you regard as more realistic? 


Why? 


Application 


You are probably thinking that the 
United States is very large and com- 
plicated. So it is. And you may be 
thinking that you are only one person 
among millions. So you are. Does this 
mean that you can do nothing about 
our shortages of natural resources? 
State your views. 


Things to Do 


Conservation in its many aspects is 
an old but vital unit in most American 
history and Economics courses. It lends 
itself to innumerable short, research pa- 
pers. Our college-bound students should 
be encouraged to undertake a short 
paper on one of the following topics 
or any other which may suggest itself: 
Theodore Roosevelt and conservation; 
Grover Cleveland and _ conservation; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and conserva- 
tion; President Eisenhower and conser- 
vation; Will the U. S. be a have-not 
nation?; Is atomiic energy the answer to 
electrical power problems?; Can we 
feed a world with a population three 
times its present size?; How dependent 





TIPS FOR 


interest is all to the good. 


for a motivation. 


summary. 





What are some of the ways in which we can capture the attention of 
our students? The term motivation is ani old standby in pedagogy. Most 
experienced teachers collect motivations and store them for rainy days 
when ideas may not come pouring forth. as you prepare a lesson or unit 
of work. We are not suggesting that every period start with an attention- 
capturing phrase; but frequent motivation intended to develop student 


It is often possible to use a clipping from the daily newspaper to start 
a discussion and tie it to the problem you plan to explore. A stimulating 
quotation from a source book may be helpful. Sometimes calling upon a 
pupil to recount his experience as it relates to a topic is a fruitful beginning 
of a discussion. In our lesson plan on natural resources in this issue (see 
column one on this page), we quoted at some length from a poem by 
Walt Whitman to motivate pupils. This is one instance of utilizing material 
in a related field of study to establish a bridgehead from which you can 
proceed with the plan for the day. We might have drawn upon the sciences 


It is important to sustain the motivation throughout the period. It should 
relate directly to the aim of the lesson and may even be drawn into the 


TEACHERS 





—H. L. H. 
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is our steel industry on imports of 
mineral resources? etc. 


Cuba (p. 8) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 

Cuba, an island off the southern tip 
of Florida, has a population of about 
6,000,000. The island, discovered by 
Columbus in 1492, was under Spanish 
domination for 400 years. As a result 
of the Spanish-American War in 1898, 
Cuba gained its independence, For 50 
years it has had a troubled political 
history and more than its share of cor- 
rupt dictatorships. 

The present unrest arises from dis- 
satisfaction with the regime of President 
Fulgencio Batista. Batista’s supporters 
claim that he has wiped out gangsterism, 
improved education, and developed 
new industries. The opposition, led by 
the guerrilla chieftain, Fidel Castro, 
charges that Batista has been dishonest, 
denied civil liberties, and treated his 
opponents mercilessly. \ iolence has be- 
come widespread on the island. 

American companies have invested 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 
Cuban industry. Sugar and its by-prod- 
ucts, such as rum and molasses, still 
make up about 80 per cent of the 
island’s exports. Unemployment is a 
major problem. Both Batista and Castro 
favor greater diversification of industry 
as the answer to Cuba’s economic 
problems. 


A Lesson Plan 


Aim 


To help students understand the 
reasons for the current unrest in Cuba 
and to review the history of the island. 


Assignment 


1. Discuss briefly the role of Spain 
in Cuba’s history. 

2. Democracy has had great difficulty 
in gaining a foothold in Cuba. Explain. 

8. State briefly the defense of Presi- 
dent Batista made by his supporters 
and the criticisms of the opposition. 

4. Cuba’s political problems may 
arise, in part at least, from its serious 
economic problems. Discuss. 


Motivation 

“It was Independence Day in Cuba 
and the first bomb went off at noon. 
.. .” These are the opening words of 
a recent magazine report on conditions 
in Cuba. Why has Cuban political his- 
tory been disfigured by violence? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What evidence have we of unrest 
in Cuba today? 

2. Spain viewing the political history 
of Cuba since 1898 may reflect that 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 18, 1958 


World Affairs Article: Soviet Russia—A 
look at recent changes and what they 


mean. 

National Affairs Article: New highways 
-..» new jobs for tomorrow—How the 
Federal highway program will work. 

Forum Topic of the W eek: Should we set 
a ceiling on income taxes ?—a pro and 
con discussion of this controversial 
subject. 

Creative Americans—23: Jane Addams 
—A Life with a Purpose. 


conditions were better under its rule. 
Would you sympathize with such a 
view? Explain. 

3. President Batista has said: “From 
the schools will come the future movers 
of the republic’s progress.” What did 
he mean? To what extent might this 
thought apply to our own republic? 

4. Batista has been praised for cour- 
ageous leadership and condemned as 
a tyrant. What should you know about 
Batista’s presidency and record before 
reaching a conclusion about him? 

5. If you were an American investor 
in Cuban industry, why would you be 
concerned about Cuban politics? 

6. To the unemployed of Cuba, it 
makes little difference whether Batista 
or Castro survives the present struggle 
for control of the government. Do you 
agree? Defend your viewpoint. 


Summary 


What difference does it make to the 
United States whether Cuba progresses 
peacefully or continues to be troubled 
by revolution? 


Things to Do 


1. The class can assemble as a group 
of “reporters” to interview either Batista 
or Castro. First, agree on the questions 
to be asked. Then, one student can play 
the role of the Cuban leader being 
interviewed. 

2. Scholastic Magazines’ News Map 
1957-58 can be kept up-to-date by 
typing news developments on a card 
and tacking it to the map with a colored 
string or ribbon leading to Cuba. 


Co-Existence . . . Can It Work? 


(p. 6) 


World History, Problems of Democracy, Amer- 

ican History 

In our Forum Topic of the Week 
foreign delegates to the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools 
consider the question, “Can nations get 
along peacefully despite differences on 
matters of race and concepts of gov- 


ernment?” The discussion includes spir- 
ited interchanges on the impact of 
communism on various societies, values 
of colonialism, the meaning of freedom, 
and the pros and cons of nationalism. 


Aim 


To help students understand the 
meaning of co-existence in the world 
today and to evaluate conflicting ideas 
of progress. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What difference does it make to 
you whether or not co-existence is pos- 
sible in the world today? 

2. How many of you have friends 
whose ideas on some things are quite 
different from your own (show of 
hands)? What difference do you have 
in mind, _______? Because indi- 
viduals have friends whose ideas are 
different from their own, does it follow 
that nations, too, can be friendly al- 
though they have different ideas? Sup- 
port your viewpoint, 

3. Reference was made in the forum 
to the basic nature of man. To what 
extent is understanding the basic na- 
ture of man helpful in considering the 
chances for co-existence in the world 
as we know it? 

4. How does French colonialism dif- 
fer from British colonialism, according 
to the French delegate to the forum? 
Why has colonialism remained a con- 
troversial issue to this very day? 

5. Nationalism, too, is a term which 
has been defended and condemned. 
What is your understanding of nation- 
alism in the world today? Can it be a 
peaceful force? Explain. 

6. Some people looking at develop- 
ments in an age which they describe as 
“atomic,” feel that co-existence is not 
a choice but a necessity. How do you 
feel about this viewpoint? 


Wilbur and Orville Wright 
(p. 11) 


American History 

Our Creative Americans this week 
are the brothers who launched the first 
successful motor-driven plane in 1903. 


Things to Do 


Encourage a science-minded student 
to give a chalk-talk on the principles 
of flight. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 


I. Natural Resources: 1-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-d; 
5-d; 6-a; 7-a; 8-d. 

Il. Cuba: 1-b; 2-d; 3-a; 4-a; 5-c; 6-c; 
T-c; 8-a; 9d; 10-d; ll-a; 12-c. 

III. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 4-F; 5-T; 
6-T. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Apr. 9, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: Walter Slezak gets a chance 
to play a kindly grandfather in “Beaver 
Patrol,” a comedy by John Vlahos. Two 
weeks later on the same series, Slezak 
stars again, this time as a ruthless in- 
quisitor during the French Revolution 
in “The Public Prosecutor.” (See Tele- 
guide next week.) This reversal of 
types of roles gives students a good 
opportunity to study Slezak’s resources 
as an actor. In “Beaver Patrol” a re- 
tired New York furrier, played by 
Slezak, disturbs the household of his 
daughter and son-in-law, a California 
advertising agent, with his searching 
honesty. The prendtotier finds outlet 
for his non-conformity and his imagina- 
tion in a “Beaver Patrol” of young 
boys. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Describe 
the Berns’ home and their way of life. 
Is it a typical style of life in America? 
What are Charles Kalish’s criticisms of 
it? 2. What are Dave Berns’ goals in 
life? What are the goals: of Charles 
Kalish, the grandfather? Why do Dave’s 
friends find Kalish refreshing? 
Dave’s comments on his ambitions seem 
suited to his character? 3. Dave says: 
“It’s not just a question of selling mer- 
chandise. You got to sell yourself too.” 
What stress does “selling yourself” 
place on the salesman involved? Is a 
really individual personality well suited 
to such selling? How does Dave Berns 
fit this pattern? 4. Dave Berns finds 
himself so involved with his business 
that he doesn’t have time for his family, 
especially his son, Benny. Has this 
theme been used in other plays, stories, 
or movies that you know? How is the 
conflict usually resolved? What argu- 
ments can you give for the business- 
man’s side of the story? 5. What is the 
secret cf Mr. Kalish’s success with his 
Beaver Patrol? What things in your 
town might: Mr. Kalish find exciting? 
Debate whether Kalish’s influence on 
the boys is good. Are you satisfied with 
the ending of the play? If not, suggest 
other ways that you would have ended 
it. 

Thurs., Apr. 10, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Barbara Bel Geddes co-stars 
with John Kerr in “Rumors of Eve- 
ning” by F. W. Durkee, Jr., about a 
bomber pilot’s love affair with an Eng- 
lish girl during World War II. 

Fri., Apr. 25, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Maurice Evans 
recreates his ner meg stage role in 
“Dial ‘M’ for Murder.” Watch for study 
questions. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Apr. 9, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disney- 
land: A full-hour tour of Disneyland. 
Highlights: a journey aboard the river 
boat “Mark Twain,” ancient ceremonial 
dances in an Indian village, a ride in 
an Indian war canoe during a raid on 
Fort Wilderness. 

Sun., Apr. 13, 1:00 bag (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: Eddie takes a picture 
through a pinhole as Don erbert 
shows him how a camera works in 
“Photography.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Apr. 9, 7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: 
Final three parts of a week-long study 
of “The reshold Years”’—on the 
American teen-ager. Today’s subject is 
“The Teen-ager and Religion.” The role 
of the church as a community center, a 

lace of wise spiritual counsel, a place 
or artistic activities, etc. Apr. 10: “The 
Teen-ager and Self-Expression.” Can a 
teen-ager communicate with his or her 
parents, other adults and youngsters? A 
panel of successful adult counselors 


Benny Goodman is hailed on Swing into 
Spring Wed., Apr. 9, 9 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


will consider the question. Also a dis- 
cussion of sports and physical fitness. 
Apr. 11: “The Teen-ager and the Fu- 
ture.” What he can expect out of life, 
what he wants, how he can be guided 
to his goals, how he can expect to cope 
with what may become his biggest 
roblem as an adult—how to spend his 
eisure time. To conclude the series 
Dave Garroway and the “Today” re- 
porters assigned to the job will discuss 
what they have learned from the teen- 
agers in their three weeks on the 
project, 
Thurs., Apr. 10, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Report from America: “How America 
Shops.” The many ways Americans are 
influenced to “buy.” Department stores, 
small retailers, discount houses. Mer- 
chandising, impulse buying, sales cam-~ 
paigns. Apr. 17: “American Roads and 
Traffic.” 

NBC-ETV programs are those which 
have been produced by the National 
Broadcasting Company for the nation’s 
educational television stations. Many of 
these stations, listed below, will carry 
the programs at the time scheduled. 
Others will carry it on a delayed basis. 
Some NBC stations will also carry the 
pes ams delayed. If there is an E or 

station in your area, check it for 
local dates and times. ETV_ stations 
currently on the air: WBIQ, Birming- 


Tues., 


7-T 


ham, Ala; WTIQ, Munford, Ala; 
WAIQ, Andalusia, Ala.; KQED, San 
Francisco; KRMA-TV, Denver, Colo.; 
WTHS-TV, Miami, Fla.; WETV, At- 
lanta, Ga.; WTTW, Chicago; WILL-TV, 
Urbana, Ill; WYES, New Orleans, La.: 
WGBH-TV, Boston; WTVS-TV, De- 
troit; WKAR-TV, East Lansing, Mich.; 
KTCA, St. Paul, Minn.; KETC, St. 
Louis, Mo.; KUON-TV, Lincoln, Neb.; 
WUNC-TV, Chapel Hill, N.C.; WCET, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; WOSU-TV, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; KETA, Norman (Oklahoma 
City), Okla.; KOAC-TV, Corvallis, Ore.; 
Ww -TV, Philadelphia; WQED, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; W. O-TV, Memphis, 
Tenn.; KUHT, Houston, Tex.; KUED, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; KCTS-TV, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; WHA-TV, Madison, Wis.; 
and WMVS-TV, Milwaukee, Wis. 

9:05 a2. (NBC) Biogr.phies in 
Sound: Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) Easy as ABC: Victor 
Borge will narrate “K Is for Know- 
nothing” about the UN experts whose 
job it is to combat ignorance, disease, 
poverty and unhappiness in the world. 
Eva Marie Saint portrays a librarian 
without any books in “L Is for Library.” 
She explains how UNESCO helped her 
library. (Except WABC in New York. 
Sunday, April 13, 11:35 p.m. to mid- 
night.) 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Holiday Hand- 
book: “So Small My Island” is a filmed 
trip to Japan showing historic customs 
and how this ancient culture has suc- 
cessfully blended with modern indus- 
trialism. 


Sat., Apr. 12, 10:00 p.m, (ABC-TV) The 


Mike Wallace Interview: Abba Eban, 
Israel’s Ambassador to the United 
States, is Mike’s guest, live. Apr. 19: 
Filmed, Mike interviews Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, President of the United Arab 
Republic, on the same problems of 
Israel and the Middle East. Compare 
the questions and answers with those 
of Edward R. Murrow, whose inter- 
views with Ben Gurion and Nasser are 
on Columbia Records. 


Sun., Apr. 13, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Com- 


ment: (Premiere) NBC news staffers 
and the nation’s leading newsmen ex- 
amine major issues in the news. Un- 
happily, this new show cancels the 
Carl Sandburg interview scheduled. 
3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Big Issue: 
Deputy Defense Secretary Quarles, Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson, and Rep. George H. 
Mahon discuss “Our Defense Program: 
What Is Right and Wrong About It?” 
Debate, the first half-hour; newspaper- 
man’s quiz, the second. Produced by 
Lawrence Spivak of “Meet the Press.” 
4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide 
World: “Headline City, U.S.A.,” how 
the news from all over the world is 
routed from Washington to the rest of 
the U.S. Visits to the Foreign Press 
Bureau; the U.S. wire services; the 
National Press Bureau; the Washington 
Star; and to the Winston-Salem Journal 
to see how a local paper rewrites its 
national news sources for its own read- 
ers. Newsmen articipating include 
Marquis Childs, Fred Othman, Roscoe 
Drummond, Lyle Wilson, James Reston, 
David Brinkley and Fulton Lewis. 
6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “FDR: Third Term to Pear! 
Harbor.” 
Apr. 15, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Briefing Session: “Middle East”: “Is Oil 
the Key to United States Policy in This 
Area?” Apr. 22: “Israel and the Arabs.’ 
Compare with the Mike Wallace inter- 
view on April 12. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Apr. 9, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Swing 
into Spring: A special tribute to Benny 
Goodman on the 20th anniversary of 
his Carnegie Hall concert. 

Sun., Apr. 13, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
te Learning: Horace’s “Ars Poetica.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
A concert pianist explains his profes- 
sion. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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teen-agers 





read for fun... 


more books and better books, 
in the Teen Age Book Club 


Yes, teen-agers by the thousands are finding 
it’s fun to read. Many of these young people 
never bought a book before. Most of them 
had to be urged to read. But today they're 





HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 

Each month students may choose from among 
sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books. There 
is no membership fee, no obligation to buy a 
specific number of books. 


discovering a new adventure in the Teen Age 

Book Club . . . choosing their own favoritess FREE DIVIDENDS 

from a wide range of fine books especially For every four books purchased, one book 

suited to teen-age tastes and reading needs. free. Members select dividends twice a year 
from special lists of popular titles. 





BOOKS FOR EVERY READER 

Reluctant reader, advanced reader . . . there’s 
the right book for everyone in these carefully 
graded selections. Books on hobbies and 
sports, drama, adventure, biography—among 
them many of the world’s great classics. And 
a fresh list every month holds students’ inter- 
est, keeps them eagerly reading all year long. 





FREE KIT! 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR STARTING A 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB IN YOUR CLASSES 
Bright, illustrated materials make it easy to tell 
your classes all about the Teen Age Book Club 

. Show Student Secretary exactly how to run 
the Club. Kit includes reviews of coming selec- 
tions, materials to aid the Teacher-Sponsor in 
guiding members’ choices of books, and a free 
sample book. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE KIT! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, in time for use next fall, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club, plus a kit of materials and free sample 
book. No cost or obligation, of course. 


BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 
These reading experts select TAB’s monthly offerings: 


MARGARET SCOGGIN: Young People’s Specialist, N. Y. Public 
weg pporeter, Library School, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
ew York. 


RICHARD J. HURLEY: Prof. of Library Science, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; Past President, Catholic Library Association. 


E. LOUISE NOYES: Member, Curriculum Commission, National 
Council of Teachers of English; Former Head of English Depart- 
ment, Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, California. 
MARK A. NEVILLE: Headmaster, Chicago Latin School, Chicago, 
Illinois; Past President, National Council of Teachers of English. 
CAMPBELL B. HUGHES: Editor, Books for Young People Di- 
vision, Ryerson Press, Toronto; Former Chairman, Canadian Edu- 
cational Book Publishers Institute. 


Teacher’s Name. 





School 





School Address. 





City. Zone State. 
P48-S 
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TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





